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THE SETTLEMENT OF GRANVILLE COUNTY 
By Nannie M. Trier 


Extending theoretically from the present easternmost bound- 
aries of Franklin and Warren counties! to the Mississippi 
River,? colonial Granville County had a greatly diversified soil 
and an even climate and temperature. The development of the 
county is not generally associated, however, with the vast west- 
ern stretches because they were cut off in 1752 at the formation 
of Orange County.* Granville County was, therefore, a frontier 
county for the short period from 17464 to 1752. The inhabitants 
were not even familiar with the governmental machinery of 
their county in 1752. In fact, the section had assumed no form 
as a political unit during the first six years of its existence as a 
county. It was too cumbersome and huge for the inhabitants to 
have a definite conception of the whole. When the sobriquet, 
“Frontier County,” was passed on to Orange, Granville became 
much smaller; though after that it was composed of four of our 
present-day counties: Granville, Vance, Warren, and Franklin. 
In the light of the above facts, it is only necessary to give the 
physical features of colonial Granville after Orange County was 
formed. 

From the eastern edge of the county to the western side there 
is a gradual shading off from the coastal plain to the beginning 
of the Piedmont section. The range in altitude from one hundred 
seventy-five feet at Anderson bridge® to five hundred forty-four 

1 Walter Clark (compiler), Act of Assembly, The State Records of North Carolina (1904), 
XXIII, 249. (Hereafter this compilation will be referred to as S. R.) John E. Buck, 
Map of Vance, Warren, Franklin, and Granville (1927). 

2 William L. Saunders (compiler), Prefatory Note, The Colonial Records of North Caro- 
lina (1882), V, xli. (In the future this work will be referred to as C. R.) 

83 Letter from Governor Dobbs to Board of Trade, C. R., V, 151. 

4 Act of Assembly, S. R., XXIII, 248. 

5 Joseph Hyde Pratt (compiler), “Altitudes in North Carolina,” North Carolina Geolog- 
ical and Economic Survey (1917), Bulletin No. 27, p. 78. 
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feet at Lewis* is more or less indicative of the average gradation 
from east to west. Anderson bridge in the southeastern section of 
Franklin County and on the Tar River is more than one hundred 
feet lower than any other recorded altitude of the section which 
composed colonial Granville. Lewis, which is a few miles north of 
Oxford, is almost the same height as the other places near-by. 
It would really be more to the point to say that the altitude 
ranges from two hundred ninety-five feet at Bunn’ to five hun- 
dred forty-four feet at Lewis. The actual variability of the ele- 
vations within the boundaries of the county is three hundred 
sixty-nine feet, but for practical purposes a variation of two 
hundred forty-nine feet gives a truer indication of the topog- 
raphy of the county. 

This gently rolling section of North Carolina is remarkably 
well watered. Innumerable creeks form the Tar and Neuse 
rivers within the boundaries of the county, while countless 
others flow toward Virginia into the Roanoke River. Part of the 
Roanoke watershed, one section of the Tar divide, and part of 
the Neuse drainage system lie in Granville. 

Every part of the county is touched directly or indirectly by 
a strong free-running creek. Across the northern section sev- 
eral creeks flow northward. Beginning in the northwestern 
corner and going east, there are Aaron’s, Beech, Grassy, Spew 
Marrow, Island, Nutbush, Smith’s, Six Pound, and Stonehouse 
creeks. The ones that flow southward into the Tar are hardly 
as large as those flowing into the Roanoke. Most important of 
these are Shelton’s, North Fork, Owen, Fishing, Gibbs, Tabb’s, 
Buffalo, Toole’s, Bear Swamp, Sycamore, and Cypress creeks. 
Adcock, Middle, Jackson, Buffalo, Camp, and Norris creeks 
drain the region south of the Tar. The Neuse River itself 
touches the southwestern corner of the county for a few miles, 
and in that section, flowing into the Neuse, are Knap of Reeds, 
Ledge of Rocks, and Newlight creeks. Aside from these groups 
we find Little Fishing, Great Fishing, and Shocco creeks flowing 
southeasterly and eventually reaching the Tar in eastern Gran- 


6 Joseph Hyde Pratt (compiler), “A!titudes in North Carolina,” North Carolina Geolog- 


teal and Economic Survey (1917), Bulletin No. 7, p. 80. 
7 Joseph Hyde Pratt, “Altitudes in North Carolina,” North Carolina Geological and Eco- 


nomic Survey, Bulletin No. 27, p. 78. 
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ville. Due to the lack of elevation these creeks and rivers have 
little or no value for water power. The altitude of the county 
foretold a lack of manufacturing, but, at the same time, it pre- 
saged agricultural pursuits for the entire section. The water- 
courses seem to have been planned to facilitate agriculture. 
Fertile soil on their banks, sufficient power for gristmills, and a 
lack of enough power to encourage other forms of industry, all 
contrived to give the occupation of farming to a great number of 
the inhabitants. 

The streams in Granville do not move sluggishly as they do 
farther to the east. In the adjacent counties of Halifax and 
Northampton the lowest elevations are sixty-seven feet® and 
fifty-eight feet! respectively. Consequently there are swamps 
and slow-moving streams just east of Granville, and the county 
barely escapes being in the poorly drained marshlands. Without 
needing drainage, but with numberless stretches of lowgrounds, 
Granville is doubly fortunate in having the advantages of both 
the coastal plain and the Piedmont section. 

Warren and Franklin counties, which were cut off from Gran- 
ville in 1764 to form old Bute,!! have soils that are favorable to 
agriculture. Warren is almost level, but gently rolling in some 
portions, with a soil that is not very uniform. Practically all 
of it has a clay subsoil. Varying from a heavy red and yellow 
clay to a light sandy loam, the land is considered to be excellent 
agricultural soil.12 Contiguous to Warren and on the south lies 
what is now known as Franklin County, which was formerly 
the southeastern section of Granville. Here, on the edge of the 
rolling uplands, is a greater variety of soils than in Warren.'* 
In the lower part of the county there is a light sandy soil with a 
clay subsoil, but in the middle and upper portions the soil is 
chiefly residual clay or clay loam formed by the decomposition 
of old granite rocks. In several places the old granite rocks 


8 John E. Buck, Map of Vance, Warren, Franklin, and Granville. 

% Joseph Hyde Pratt, “Altitudes in North Carolina,” North Carolina Geological and Eco- 
nomic Survey, Bulletin No. 27, p. 82. 

10 Jbid., 82. 

11 Act of Assembly, S. R., XXIII, 625. 

12 Joseph Hyde Pratt, “Timber Resources of Warren + tape North Carolina Geological 
and Economic Survey sme, Press Bulletin No. 115, p. 1. 

183 W. F. Green, J. Davis, A. Arrington, Sketch of a and Resources of Franklin 
County, prepared for Nerth Carolina State Exposition (1881), 7. 
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appear above the soil, chiefly in Cedar Rock Township. Sandy 
areas are found in some sections of the county, but a great deal 
of the soil is yellow or red clay of a gravelly texture.'+ 

Coming into the central part of old Granville, now known as 
Vance County, we find the same general characteristics: upland 
soil and alluvial lowlands. The upland soils, like much of the 
land in Franklin, have been formed by the decomposition of 
underlying rocks; chief among these rocks is granite, which 
tends to form a fertile soil. Types of soil known as Cecil, Dur- 
ham, Appling, Davidson, Iredell, Wilkes, Georgeville, and Ala- 
mance constitute the varieties which had their origin in rock 
formations. 15 

Of these soils, the Durham sandy loam, lying in the central 
and southeastern parts, is perhaps the most desirable of the 
upland types. It is quite well drained because of its undulating 
surface ;1® cultivation is also easy because the surface soil is a 
light gray, loamy sand of six to eight inches in depth with a 
subsoil of yellow, fairly compact clay. Deep cultivation is un- 
necessary, thus making it especially suitable for pioneer farm- 
ers.17 Another desirable property of this soil is its quickness to 
gather warmth in the spring, thereby allowing early planting. 
Durham sandy loam also produced a heavy forest growth.'& 

In the northern and southern extremities of Vance is another 
important soil scientifically known as the Appling sandy loam.!® 

The topsoil usually consists of a gray, mellow, sandy loam 
mixed with a little fine gravel, while the subsoil is a heavy, yel- 
lowish, sandy clay.2° In some places this type of soil is inter- 
spersed with outcrops of granite. Good drainage is naturally 
found in the Appling sandy loam on account of the slightly roll- 
ing topography and the gravel mixed in the topsoil.21_ The Dur- 
ham and Appling sandy loams compose the greatest part of the 
uplands in the region called Vance County. 
Fn Eg Bay vgs Bony Aad oar glee eae 

= ey oe Soil Survey of Vance County, North Carolina (1921), 30. 

es mea } a Soil Survey of Vance County, North Carolina, 17. 

19 Jbid., 18. 


20 Ibid., 18. 
21 Jbid., 21. 
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Among the alluvial soils there are two varieties, known as the 
Roanoke silt loam and the meadow or Congaree material.?2 
Very little of the former is fit for cultivation, but it has an 
excellent stand of coarse grass which is valuable for cattle graz- 
ing.2% The Congaree silt loam, though, is suitable for pasturage 
and for the easy production of corn.?* Congaree silt loams are 
usually on the water-courses and are frequently subject to over- 
flows, but the water seldom remains on the land for any length 
of time. However, crops are occasionally harmed by freshets 
which flood the lowgrounds. As is to be expected, the broadest 
expanses of silt loam are found along Nutbush and Tabb’s creeks, 
though stretches of it lie on Tar River, Ruin, Dodson’s, Flat, 
Island, and Little Island creeks.25 Running the gamut, from 
naturally productive lowlands to the Wilkes fine sandy loam, a 
very unproductive soil, the middle section of old Granville could 
furnish practically any type of land desired. The soil of Vance 
is a fair sample of that found throughout colonial Granville. 


In Granville County, as it exists today, the general soil forma- 
tion is somewhat similar to that of Vance, in that it consists of 
uplands and alluvial soils. The lands along the streams corre- 
spond identically with the Roanoke and Congaree varieties on 
the streams of Vance,?® but the upland soils differ to a greater 
extent. 

The soils of the more elevated portions of Granville originated 
from three principal rock belts.27 In the northwestern section 
is the underlying slate formation,?* but passing to the south, the 
granite and gneiss belt is entered, while the south central por- 
tion of the county lies in the sandstone formation. The residual 
soils, derived from the slates, loams, and rough, stony lands, are 
characterized by 2 fine, silky texture. Throughout the granite 
belt the soil is a loam, varying from a coarse variety to a very 
fine sandy type. The area in the sandstone formation contains 
the form of soil that is generally termed the Granville coarse 


— | ee Soil Survey of Vance County, North Carolina, 31. 

24S. O. Perkins, Soil Survey of Vance County, North Carolina, 31. 

26 fi. Hardison and D. D. Long, Soil Survey of Granville County, North Carolina 
“FRB. Hardison and D. D. Long, Soil Survey of Granville County, North Carolina, 44. 
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sandy loam.?® Of these soils, the Granville coarse sandy loam is 
probably considered as one of the best types of soil in the county 
for easy fertilization.®° 

Along with the desirable soil there is a pleasant climate 
throughout the county. By choosing Henderson, a point very 
nearly in the central part of what was colonial Granville, we 
can get a fair idea of the weather conditions for the area. The 
average annual temperature is approximately fifty-nine degrees 
Fahrenheit, while the average in summer is seventy-eight de- 
grees, and in winter about thirty-nine degrees. These tempera- 
tures give summers that are not too hot and winters that are 
mild. The rainfall is also very nearly ideal; it is well distributed 
throughout the seasons and averages about forty-eight and one- 
half inches.*! A heavier precipitation in summer and lighter in 
fall is another physical factor which influenced the establishment 
of agriculture as the leading industry. The first killing frost in 
the fall comes about October 31, while the last one in spring falls 
around April 6. Consequently the area has a growing season of 
two hundred eight days, which is ample for producing practically 
any crop of the temperate belt.22 The pleasant temperature, 
well distributed rainfall, and long growing season helped to 
establish the farming industry very firmly. 

Being so favored geographically, Granville naturally has a 
wide range of vegetation. The original forest growth was hard- 
wood, consisting of such varieties as oak and walnut. Mixed 
with the oak, and extending practically throughout all sections 
of the county, was a growth of origina! pine also.** In the early 
days there was an excellent growth of canes, reeds,?4 and 
grasses,*5 which is also true in a much less extensive fashion 
today. In 1728 Colonel William Byrd was favorably impressed 
by the “Meadows cloth’d with very rank-Grass, and Branchess 
full of tall Reeds, in which Cattle keep themselves fat good part 
of the Winter.’’** He also noted the fact that many of the streams 


phe eo and D. D. Long, Soil Survey of Granville County, North Carolina, 18. 
= 8. 0. Perkins, Soil Survey of Vance County, North Carolina, 7. 
» Be 
33 Joseph Hyde Pratt, “Timber Resources of Granville County,” North Carolina Geological 
and Economic Survey, Press Bulletin No. 126, p. 2. 
34 William K. Boyd (editor), William Byrd’s Dividing Line Histories (1929), 162. 
rp Fig Boyd. Byrd's Dividing Line Histories, 162. 
Ibid., 154. 
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in the vicinity of Nutbush Creek were bordered by an exceed- 
ingly luxuriant growth of reeds.*7 Reports of such bountiful 
forage in the region that later became Granville County were 
not slow in circulating in the neighboring counties of Virginia, 
where they possibly impressed the people as they did Byrd, and 
no doubt proved to be a beacon for leading settlers intc Gran- 
ville.#8 

An additional attraction for an earlier and different type of 
settler was the varied and abundant wild life of the county ; many 
of the animals were valuable as food and some for their hides. 
Epaphroditus Bainton, an early settler on the borders of Gran- 
ville, earned his living by ranging the woods for deer; at the age 
of sixty he generally killed more than one hundred deer annu- 
ally.*® Bears were not so numerous, but when fat, their flesh 
was considered a very choice meat. To quote William Byrd: 
“The Paw (which when stript of the hair, looks like a Human 
Foot) is accounted a dilicious Morsel by all who are not Schockt 
at the ungracious Resemblance it bears to a Human Foot.”*° Be- 
tween Blue Wing and Grassy creeks there were buffaloes,*! and 
no doubt they were plentiful in all parts of the county. Byrd 
has left us an excellent description of a buffalo which was killed 
near Blue Wing Creek in 1728.4? 

There were also innumerable flocks of wild turkeys,** wild 
geese,** and beavers*® to furnish food and a means of livelihood 
for those pioneers who were the forerunners of more regular 
forms of industry. The beaver, however, furnished the greatest 
inducement to the early settler because of the very profitable 
trade in its fur at that time.*® According to contemporary re- 
port, they were very numerous in the northern section of Gran- 
ville in 172847 and proof of their existence in unusual numbers 
has been left in the names of several creeks in present-day War- 


387 W. K. Boyd, Byrd's Dividing Line Histories, 162. 

38 Letter from Mr. Byrd to Captain Burrington, C. R., III, 195. 

39 W. K. Boyd, op. cit., 157. 

40 W. K. Boyd, Byrd's Dividing Line Histories, 162. 

41 Jbid., 167. 

42 Captain John Collet, A Complete Map of North Carolina; John E. Buck, Map of Vance, 
Warren, Franklin, and Granville; W. K. Boyd, op. cit., 286-88. 

43 W. K. Boyd, Byrd's Dividing Line Histories, 168, 178, 293. 

44 Ibid., 158. 

45 Ibid., 292. . 

46 Jbid., 294; John Lawson, History of Carolina, Containing the Exact Description and 
Natural History of That Country (1714), 198. 

47 W. K. Boyd, op. cit., 164, 292. 
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ren, Vance, Franklin, and Granville counties. On the other 
hand, certain animals like the rattlesnake,+® the wolf, the wild- 
cat,*® and the squirrel5® were great pests. In 1773 the As- 
sembly offered bounties of ten shillings, and two shillings six- 
pence proclamation money for the killing of wolves and wildcats, 
respectively, in Granville County.5! Squirrels, as late as 1762, 
were so numerous as to be pests, and the Assembly, in direct 
contrast to present conservation programs, was constantly devis- 
ing schemes for ridding the county of them. So great was their 
damage to growing crops that they were referred to as vermin 
in the local bills which were passed for their destruction in 
Granville.52_ However, the wild life of the county was so abun- 
dant that it was an excellent source of food supply, and when, 
between Grassy and Island creeks,5? Byrd was moved to remark 
“that no man need to despair of his daily Bread in the Woods,” 
he was referring to the extensive supply of animal life in colonial 
Granville.54 

The hand of nature was not so lavish in dispensing mineral 
wealth as it was in distributing agricultural favors. There is a 
vein of red hematitic iron ore of commercial value at Knap of 
Reeds, almost on the western boundary of the county. At and 
near Seth Post Office a vein of magnetite iron occurs,55 while 
both types are found in limited amounts near Oxford.5* Some 
magnetite also exists in the northwestern part of Old Granville. 
Gold is found at Ransom’s Bridge in Warren,*? and in Granville, 
at Young’s Cross Roads, on Tar River near Oxford, and in 
Sassafras Fork Township.5* In Franklin one of the townships 
has been named Gold Mine Township due to the fact that gold 
has been mined at the Partis Mine5® on the eastern border of 
Franklin. Lying on the borders of Person and Granville coun- 


48 W. K. Boyd, op. cit., 158. 

49 Act of Assembly, S. R., XXII, 914. 

50 House Journals, C. R., VI, 941. 

51 Act of Assembly, S. R., XXII, 914. 

52 House Journals, C. R. VI, 931, 948. 
aun Map of North Carolina; J. E. Buck, Map of Warren, Vance, Franklin, and 

nm 

54W. K. Boyd, Byrd's Dividing Line Histories, 294. 

55 Henry Nitze, Iron Ores of = Carolina, Bulletin No. 1 of North Carolina Geological 
and Economic Survey (1893), 

56 F. A. Genth and W. C. Kerr, yo and Mineral Localities of North Carolina (1881), 
Chap. I of Second Volume of the Geology of North Carolina, 103. 

57 F. A. Genth and W. C. Kerr, Minerals and Mineral Localities of North Carolina, Chap. 
I of Second Volume of the Geology of North Carolina, 119. 

58 Ibid., 108-104. 

59 Ibid., 102. 
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ties, and the state of Virginia, there is a mining district where 
the chief ore is copper.*® A number of shafts have been sunk, 
and it is an established fact that the ore is valuable commer- 
cially.*1 There are slight traces of a few other metals in Gran- 
ville, but none of them is of any importance. 

A county so favored agriculturally could not remain long in 
the hands of the Indians, though several tribes, at one time or 
another, lived in the county. An account of the different tribes 
of Indians and how they were gradually pushed out by the whites 
is a familiar story in American history. Granville County’s 
development included the same familiar phase of history from 
Indian wars to the ardent desire of the early settler for land. 

Our first knowledge of Granville and vicinity comes from John 
Lawson, the surveyor and historian, who made a trip into the 
interior of North Carolina, either in 1704 or soon after. It is 
doubtful that Lawson did more than skirt through the edge of 
the county on his journey from Hillsboro to the Falls of the 
Neuse. He came from Achonechy town (Hillsboro) to another 
Indian town, Adshusheer, probably north of Durham.*? From 
there they traveled apparently southeast, and to quote Lawson, 
“the first night we lay in a rich pocoson or lowground that was 
hard by a creek and good dry land.” The following day their 
path lay through several tracts of rich and indifferent land. 
Pines were the chief trees.* This description fits the south- 
western corner of Granville perfectly, and if Lawson did not 
touch the county itself, his observations on the land and Indians 
are quite as true for Granville at that time as for any near-by 
point. 

Lawson was followed by a more verbose historian in the per- 
son of William Byrd. His account of running the dividing line 
between Virginia and North Carolina in 1728 gives interesting 
particulars of northern Granville, both on the way to the moun- 
tains and on the return.** Any unnamed streams that flowed 
toward the Roanoke were named by Byrd’s party, or in case they 


60 Francis B. Laney, The Geology and Ore Deposits of the Virgilina District of Virginia 
and North Carolina, North Carolina Geological and Economic Survey, Bulletin No. 26 (1917), 


62 John Lawson, History of Carolina, 97-98. 
63 [bid., 99. 
64 W. K. Boyd, Byrd's Dividing Line Histories, 160-167, 286-299. 
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were already named, he recorded it. Hawtree Creek in Hawtree 
Township of Warren County was so named when Byrd passed 
over it more than two hundred years ago. He also mentioned 
the Trading path which forded Hawtree Creek. The name by 
which he referred to Smith Creek, however, did not endure long; 
it was called Great Creek. As he came into what is now Vance 
County, Byrd found Nutbush Creek already so designated on 
account of the hazelnut trees growing on its banks.*5 Island 
Creek was formerly called Massamony or Massamoni Creek, so 
named by the Indians because the name signified “in their Lan- 
guage, Paint-Creek, . . . because of the great quantity of Red 
ochre found on its banks.” An Indian name, Yapatsco or Beaver 
Creek, was given the next stream toward the west, and Grassy 
Creek was then called “in the Saponi Language, Ohimpamoni, 
Signifying Jumping Creek, from the frequent Jumping of Fish 
during the Spring Season.’’** Byrd and his party themselves 
named Blue Wing Creek on account of the many blue-wings, a 
small creek-water duck.*? In addition to naming and describing 
the creeks, Byrd’s account touches on the soil, animals, vegeta- 
tion, and Indians of the section that later became Granville. 

In so far as records indicate, Indians in and around Granville 
County were very numerous. In 1676, due to trouble over beaver 
skins and difficulties with the Susquehannas, the Occaneechi 
Indians moved from Occaneechi Island in the Roanoke River to 
Hillsboro. Therefore, between 1676 and 1701 the entire tribe 
crossed over Granville County to Hillsboro, where Lawson found 
them in 1701.8 The logical way for them to have made the trip 
would have been over the Trading Path. The Maherrins lived 
east from Granville,*® and so did the Tuscaroras,7° but many of 
the latter lived in Granville along the headwaters of the Neuse 
River in the vicinity of Knap of Reeds Creek.7! A Tutelo tribe 


65 W. K. Boyd, op. cit., 162; Henry Mouzon, An Accurate Map of North Carolina and 

—-. Carolina (1775); J. E. Buck, Map of Vance, Franklin, and Granville. 
K. Boyd, Byrd's Dividing Line Histories, 164 

or Ioiae 166f. 

68 John Lawson, History of Carolina, 97; Frederick Webb Hodge, Handbook of American 
Indians (1910), II, 1038. 

69 Council Journals, C. R., 11. vs Bishop Spangenburg’s Diary, C. R., 

- — Spangenburg’s Diary, C. .R., V, 1; F. W. Hodge, Handbook of ee Indiana, 

, 842. 

71 John Spencer Bassett, “A Journey to Eden,” The Writings of Colonel William Byrd of 
Westover in Virginia Esq., 283; W. K. Boyd, Byrd’s Dividing Line Histories, 290. (Near 
Knap of Reeds Creek there is a hill still known as “Indian Grave Hill’ where there was 
evidently an Indian burying ground.) 
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and the Saponi were settled barely over the Granville line in 
Virginia ;72 the Nottaway Indians were also near-by,7* as were 
the Nansemonds.7* Granville, then, was part of the original 
home of the Tuscaroras and the hunting ground for several 
other tribes. Therefore one may expect that Indians were there 
in great numbers. In 1753 the Assembly appointed commission- 
ers in Granville and three frontier counties to furnish provisions 
for the Indians who were allied with the province against the 
French and Cherokees.75 Later Andrew Hampton of Granville 
presented a bill to the Assembly for having accommodated one 
hundred sixty Indians in Granville County.7® In order to con- 
tribute that number of warriors, there must have been a large 
Indian population in the county. As late as 1775 a man who 
murdered his family on Flat Rock Creek spread the alarm that 
the Indians had done it, and the report was generally believed.*7 

The Tuscaroras, no doubt, were the most numerous, especially 
before the Indian Massacre in 1711. Apparently they lived in 
other parts of Granville besides the section around Knap of 
Reeds Creek; they were in the northern part of the county be- 
tween Grassy and Island creeks. After the war they were sup- 
posed not to be so numerous;7® yet they were still present in 
considerable numbers in 1766.7® Next in importance were the 
Saponi. In 1728 Byrd had Saponi hunters to supply his men 
with game,®° and many streams in northern Granville received 
their names from the Saponi. From 1753 to 1758 there was a 
small band of the Saponi living slightly north of Henderson. 
They probably never numbered more than thirty at that particu- 
lar spot, but the tribe as a whole seems to have been much more 
thoroughly acquainted with the surrounding country than any 
other tribe in the vicinity. William Eaton was their mentor 
because they lived on his land and he acted as interpreter for 
them.*! The fact that he could act as their interpreter indicates 

on ee > a flied W. Hodge, op. cit., Il, 855. 
= —_ 5 ge oe | eae, C. R., Ill, 89. 


76 House Journals, C. R., V, 853. 

77 A. R. Newsome (editor), “Twelve North Carolina Counties in 1810-1811,” North Caro- 
lina Historical Review, VI (1929), 172. 

78 W. K. Boyd, Byrd's Dividing Line Histories, 290. 

7%’ Council Journals, C. R., VII, 300. 

80 W. K. Boyd, op. cit., 160. 

81 Report of Committee of Public Claims, C. R., V, 981; Item Received with Gov. Dobb's 
Letter, C. R., V, 321; Abstracts of Returns from Several Counties, C. R., V, 162. 
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that he had been accustomed to dealing with them in great num- 
bers. Likewise, there were a few Maherrin warriors in the 
county in 1753.82 The warlike Tuscaroras constitute a familiar 
chapter in North Carolina history, but the Saponi, not being so 
important in the colony as in Granville County, have not been 
fully treated. According to Byrd’s treatise on the Saponi, they 
lived originally on the Yadkin River, but they fought other 
tribes so often that they were weakened. Then their enemies 
fell on them and they applied to Virginia for protection. In 1703 
they settled at Christiana, ten miles north of the Roanoke, from 
where many of them probably drifted into Granville. The county 
was a hunting ground for the Saponi, who were really a union 
of Saponi, Occaneechi, and Conestoga Indians. Later the Saponi 
moved to the Catawba River, and the Occaneechi to Hillsboro. 

The Saponi had customs and failings that were common to 
Indian tribes. As a rule they were cleaner than the average 
Indian, but, on the other hand, they fell a prey to rum. In fact 
the whites in the vicinity of the Roanoke River sold them so 
much whiskey that the Indians’ morals were debauched and 
their health weakened. They were fond of show and loved to 
impress the whites.** 

By degrees the white settlers wrested from the Indians the 
area which later became Granville. Fear of the numerous 
Indians made the process very slow, and only a few brave spirits 
dared to enter the country for many years. In the gradual 
winning of the land from the Indians there may be seen the 
usual familiar story of pioneer hunters living among the Indians, 
followed by a steady seepage of whites into the Indian territory 
until the tribes suddenly awoke to the realization that their pos- 
sessions were being encroached upon. There is practically no 
evidence of the presence of white settlers in Granville until 
after the strength of the Tuscaroras was broken in 1711. From 
that date on, the arrival of whites in the county was steady. 

An unknown author, writing in 1810, says that a dread of the 
numerous Indians in Warren County prevented its earlier settle- 
ment.** As pointed cut above, the Indians were numerous and 


82 Prefatory Notes, C. R., V, xli. 
83 W. K. Boyd, Byrd's Dividing Line Histories, 308-11. 
84 A. R. Newsome, “Twelve North Carolina Counties in 1810-11,” North Carolina Historical 


Review, VI (1929), 172. 
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there can be no doubt of the truth of the forgotten writer’s 
statement. The exact date of Granville’s settlement probably 
came soon after the Tuscarora trouble in 1711, when the fiercest 
of the county’s Indians had been quieted. In 1728 the most 
westerly settler had not come as far west as Granville on the 
northern boundary.*5 The existence of earlier settlers in the 
southeastern part of the county seems scarcely plausible, because 
pioneers from the East would more naturally follow the Roanoke 
into Granville. They could, however, have followed the Tar 
from the Bath vicinity, but the only such record®® is veiled in 
uncertainty. The story of old Popcastle, which is one mile west 
of Kittrell on the Linbank Road, agrees with the theory that the 
earliest settlers came from Bath. The section around Kittrell 
was beginning to be settled about 1720, when a large party ar- 
rived at old Bath and made their way toward Granville. They 
settled on Rum Creek near the Linbank Road. Here a myste- 
rious and imposing house was built of enormous hewn logs and 
occupied by two men, the one a tall, elegantly dressed gentleman 
who was never seen except from a distance, and the other a 
Scotch servant who acted as guard and referred to his master 
as “My Lord.” The servant paid liberally for what was bought, 
but never answered any inquisitive questions. This state of 
affairs continued until 1734, when a caravan of horses carried 
them off, and they were never heard of again. But in five weeks 
another mysterious character moved in; he built sheds, a race 
track, and a cockpit. Then the sign, “Popcastle Inn—Entertain- 
ment for Man and Beast,” appeared. Captain Popcastle spent 
money lavishly and was generally believed to have been a pirate. 
The popularity of the inn drew people from miles around. After 
enjoying this prosperity and independence for nearly fifteen 
years, heavily armed men came and arrested the Captain by 
authority of the King on the charge of being a pirate. Popu- 
larity of the inn continued under other proprietors until it began 
to wane during and after the Revolution. Whether this story 


85 W. K. Boyd, Byrd's Dividing Line Histories, 298. 

86 C. W. Raney, Old Popcastie, Its History and Mysteries (1917). The person who gave the 
account was in his nineties, seventy years before the publication of this pamphlet. He heard 
it from his erandfather, who lived to be one hundred years old. The grandfather said that 
he came to the settlement when “the Blue Ridge was not over three feet hich. and Tar 
River was nothing more than a spring branch.” Hence little credence can be put in it 
except as other records seem to indicate a slizht element of truth. 
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be fact®7 or tradition, it establishes some basis for the assump- 
tion that the earliest settlers entered Granville from the south- 
east. 
Another story which further bears out the theory is based on 
the fact that Granville’s settlement began about 1715.8* “The 
first white woman who came into Granville was Abigail Sugan, 
a French Huguenot. She married a man by the name of Cook, 
who was so improvident that his wife was under the necessity 
of swaddling their first born with old meal sacks hastily gathered 
up at his little mill. Cook having died, she married, the second 
time, a man by the name of Christmas, who lived at the place 
now known as Jones’s White Sulphur Springs, in Warren County.” 
The fact that the first woman was French makes more plausible 
yet the theory that the very earliest Granville settlers came into 
the county from the Bath vicinity. 

Between the years of 1711 and 1746 there came s:) many 
people from the East and from Virginia®® that the region be- 
came populous enough to be made into a separate county. In 
the act®® which authorized Granville’s formation, the reason for 
so doing was that Edgecombe County was so extensively settled 
that the transaction of public business had become very difficult. 
It also stated that Edgecombe was a frontier county. Collection 
of county and parish taxes was almost an impossibility due to 
the great size of Edgecombe; militia duty was also difficult to 
handle.®! Granville became a frontier county in 1746 and the 
steady stream of Virginians into the county continued un- 
abated ;®2 so much so that in 1755 the Reverend Hugh McAden, 
on a visit to Granville, was told that the inhabitants were prin- 
cipally from Virginia.®? 


87 Granville County Court Record (1820-1822), 3. (In the office of the Clerk of Court at 
Oxford, N. C.) Further proof of some vestige of truth in the story is found in the fact 
4 the —— Pop Castle, lingered as a name for one of the places of election in Granville 
as late as 1 q 

88 Robert I. Devin, A History of Grassy Creek Baptist Church (1880), 22ff. 

89 Granville County Deed Books, Volume A through L. (In Office of Register of Deeds at 
Oxford. N. C.) (Both the name Cook and Christmas were familiar among the names of 
early landholders in Granville.) Granville County Deed Book, A, 245; E, 18; J, 43. (Here- 
rig 8} references to the deed books will be by volume indicated by a letter, and page, as 

, 245. 

9° Act for Dividing Edgecombe, S. R., XXIII, 249-50. 

91 Act of Assembly, S. R., XXIII, 249-50. 

92 “Marriage Bonds at Oxford,” William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, 
XIII (July, 1914), 23-24. (Thirty-seven marriage bonds are given, dated from 1756 to 
17738. A footnote states that, “Nearly all these people emigrated from Vir«inia.’’) 

93 Rev. Wm. Henry Foote, Sketches of North Carolina (1846). 166. 
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During the colonial period three hundred two separate regis- 
tered tracts of land were granted to Virginians who came into 
North Carolina as landholders;** doubtless many others failed 
to have their holdings registered. Many of the people who 
came certainly were not freeholders, and there is no way to 
ascertain even the approximate number of Virginia settlers other 
than to say that many others came, in addition to those who 
registered grants of land. 

From the neighboring counties of Brunswick, Isle of Wight, 
Surry, Nansemond, Lunenburg, and Southampton poured a con- 
tinuous stream of Virginia farmers into Granville, seeking more 
room and better soil. Settlers from these counties continued to 
arrive in Granville throughout the colonial period. Their prox- 
imity to such a vast unsettled area may possibly help to explain 
their settlement in Granville. These were not, however, the 
only Virginia counties that contributed settlers to the county. 
As early as 1748, now and then, immigrants arrived from Albe- 
marle and Hanover counties. Later Amelia and Culpeper coun- 
ties began to contribute their quota. In the cases of these later- 
mentioned counties, proximity was not the moving influence. 
In 1752 the tide of settlers from Hanover County increased, and 
five years later several others came. This influx from Hanover 
might be distantly connected with the religious disturbances 
which arose there in 1740.95 Many people were indicted for 
dissenting from the Established Church in Hanover.** Having 
heard of the excellent farming lands in Granville, it is presuma- 
ble that many of the settlers from Hanover came into the county 
for economic as well as religious reasons. Evidently some of 
the early colonists in northern Granville were from “humble 
walks of life.”*7 In 1769 there were many Baptists settled in 
Granville, and they were considered as great bigots by the min- 
ister of the Established Church, who avowed his intention of 
using every prudent method at his disposal to abolish dissen- 
sion.°8 In the following excerpt®® from his letter the same 


Dats Granville County Deed Books, A-L, furnish with few exceptions the basis for this entire 
discussion relative to the Virginia counties from which the Granville settlers came. 
pate gy > ae. History of the Colony and Ancient Dominion of Virginia (1860), 438. 
id., 442. 
97 R. I. Devin, History of Grassy Creek Baptist Church, 26. 
on Sam Reverend James McCartney to the Secretary of S.P.G., C.R., VIII, 85. 
id., , 85. 
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minister gave a summary of the religious life in Granville that 
seems to be borne out by other contemporary records: 

. . » In the beginning of June, I went to Granville, by the advice of 
Governor Tryon: where I was cordially received by the people, and 
they still continue to render my life as agreeable as the situation of the 
place admits of. Since I settled here I have Baptised 221 whites and 
79 Blacks exclusive of the number above mentioned. There are many 
Presbyterrians in this Parish, and they have a minister settled amongst 
them. There are likewise many Baptists here, who are great Bigots; 
but be well assured, Reverend Sir, that I will (from a sense of my Duty 
and just gratitude to the Society) take every prudent method I am 
capable of to abolish Dissension and make converts to the Church. 


However, the settlement of the county by religious dissenters 
was not very extensive. No such motive can be attributed to 
the numerous settlers already mentioned, nor to those from 
Dinwiddie, Goochland, Bedford, Westmoreland, Chesterfield, 
Louisa, Northumberland, Prince George, Accomac, King and 
Queen, Pittsylvania, and Fauquier counties, all of which con- 
tributed many colonists for Granville’s settlement. The Vir- 
ginia settlers cannct be traced to any definite locality of the 
colony. They seem to have come from all sections of Virginia. 
More came from Surry, Mecklenburg, and Hanover than from 
other sections, due to the proximity of the first two to Granville, 
and to a slight religious disturbance coupled with a desire for 
land on the part of the Hanover settlers. It can be definitely 
stated, then, that twenty-eight Virginia counties furnished set- 
tlers for Granville, and that the county drew its settlers from 
practically all sections of Virginia except the Eastern Shore, 
because before the original counties of Virginia were subdivided 
the above mentioned twenty-eight represented a great part of 
the colony. The source of these Virginia settlers can, however, 
largely be limited to the Piedmont section. The Granville County 
family that cannot trace its forbears to some pioneering Vir- 
ginian is an exception.!°® Governor Martin, in 1772, remarked 
that Granville had been settled by people who had migrated 
from Virginia.1°! 





100 This conclusion is based on a summary of Granville County Deed Books. 

101 Letter from Governor Martin to Secretary, C. R., IX, 349. (The pronunciation of the 
diphthong ou, which is peculiar to Virginians. is heard today in Granville as frequently as 
in Virginia. Nor is Granville’s proximity to Virginia the cause of this similarity in accent, 
for in other counties of North Carolina, along the border, the same stress is not heard.) 
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Numerous reflections have been cast on the type of Virginia 
settler who came into North Carolina, but none of those reflec- 
tions can apply to Granville County. As early as 1744 Virgin- 
ians who wished to move into the Granville District applied to 
Lord Granville concerning lands contiguous to Virginia.'°? 
Since a trifling and aimless people would not manage business 
in that way, we can feel assured that the Virginia pioneers con- 
sidered the matter of moving into North Carolina as a business 
proposition of sound value. An analysis of all the registered 
land grants made in the county during the colonial period reveals 
the facts that the average size of grants made, including those to 
Virginians, was three hundred forty-four acres, while the aver- 
age size of land grants made to Virginians alone averaged four 
hundred forty-two acres. Thus we have a very clear indication 
that Virginians who came into North Carolina received larger 
grants of land. Such a condition assures us that the Virginians 
were getting larger tracts of land because they were coming to 
make permanent homes. 

Of the fifty-one registered tracts of land exceeding one thou- 
sand acres, granted in Granville County during the colonial 
period, twenty-five were made to native Virginians who had not 
previously lived in the colony of North Carolina. There were 
also many nine-hundred as well as six-hundred-and-forty-acre 
tracts bought by Virginians. The average price paid per acre 
for Granville land by Virginians shows that, as a rule, they paid 
higher prices for land than were current at the time. As a re- 
sult, they surely obtained more fertile tracts of land. The aver- 
age price per acre paid by Virginians was six shillings and 
twelvepence, while an average estimated in the same manner 
reveals the fact that all the citizens paid only four shillings and 
twopence for theirs.1°3 

The type of Virginia settler, then, who came into Granville 
investigated the likelihood of obtaining land before he left home, 
bought larger tracts than the average, and, in order to get fertile 
land, paid more for it than was customary. 





102 Granville District Papers, “‘Granville’s Instruction for Corbin’s going to North Carolina” 
(1744). (In the Office of the North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, N. C.) 
oath These estimates are based on figures and facts found in Granville County Deed 
ks, A-L. 
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In addition to the families that came to Granville after its 
formation, there were many who settled there before 1746. No 
doubt a great number came before that date, because it was due 
to their arrival in great numbers that a necessity arose for divid- 
ing Edgecombe. It has been stated that Granville was filled by 
an overflow from Virginia in 1755,!°* but it seems more credible, 
in the light of records, that the county received a great deluge 
of Virginians slightly prior to 1746. The Williams,'°5 Per- 
son,'°® and Henderson!®? families all came before that date. 
It is true, no doubt, that stories told by members of the William 
Byrd expedition and by the Virginia traders fired the instinctive 
love of land and adventure in the colonial Virginian. 

Apparently after the county had been formed and prosperity 
established to some degree, a number of Scottish families found 
their way into Granville. The Alstons and Millers were of 
Scotch origin; other Scotch were the Venables, Youngs, Hamil- 
tons, and Steeds.1°§ 

In 1754 there were seven hundred seventy-nine white taxables 
in the county ;1°° by 1765 the number had increased to nine hun- 
dred seventy-four;!1° while in 1767 the number was one thou- 
sand and twenty-two.!!1_ A white taxable was any white man 
above eighteen years of age who was capable of bearing arms, 
but he did not have to own any property; hence these figures 
reveal the steady growth of the county, if we assume that all 
increased in the same proportion as the taxables. At the close 
of the colonial period in 1775, thirty-five North Carolina counties 
were called on to raise Minute Men. Only four of the more 
populous ones, including Granville, were required to raise as 
many as three companies.112 The remaining counties had to 
raise only one or two companies. Growing from a thinly popu- 
lated frontier county to one of the most populous in the colony, 
within a period of thirty years, was a phenomenon which can 
be understood only when one takes into account the great num- 

104S. A. Ashe, Biographical History of North Carolina (1905), III, 427. 
106 oy ay ‘op. cit., III, 381. 

108 SA. "Kain, Mieaveubiedt History of North Carolina, I, 218. 

109 General List of Taxables, C. R., V, 320. 

110 Jbid., C. R., VU, 145. 


111 Jbid., C. R., VII, 539. 
112 Journal of the Proceedings of the Provincial Congress of North Carolina, held at 


Hillsborough 20th August, A. D. 1775, C. R., X, 207. 
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ber of Virginians who flocked into Granville in the colonial 
period. During that same time Bute was cut off from Granville, 
and that fact made the tremendous growth in population yet 
more phenomenal. In spite of its growth the county remained 
without towns. Judging from the sizes of the tracts of land 
sold, there were no towns in Granville prior to 1759 unless they 
were built on one man’s estate, as in the case of the develop- 
ment of Oxford somewhat later.‘!3 Harrisburg was referred 
to earlier!!4 than any other town, and in commenting on it in 
1778, James Iredell said that it was “a burlesque upon a town,” 
consisting of half a dozen straggling houses. If that were the 
case in 1778,115 it could not have been a very imposing town in 
1766, when it was first mentioned.!1® Perhaps the next settle- 
ment that could be called a town was Williamsboro, which sprang 
from an ordinary and a store on the crossroads that led to Tay- 
lor’s Ferry and Halifax.!17 The settlements surrounding Nut- 
bush and Grassy creeks were populous, but Williamsboro was 
the nearest approach to a town. 

As a generalization, it is safe to say that the Indians of early 
Granville, especially the Tuscaroras, were so numerous that 
settlement by the whites was discouraged until somewhat later 
than 1711. There were several tribes in Granville, but the 
Saponi seem to have left the most lasting impression. Settle- 
ment of the county probably began about 1720, when an occa- 
sional settler pushed up from eastern Carolina. This phase of 
Granville’s settlement was negligible in comparison with the 
tremendous influx of Virginians, both before 1746 and during 
the entire colonial period. The number of Scotch who came in 
after 1746 was also meager when compared with the numerous 
Virginia settlers. Despite these newcomers, Granville did not 
have a town with more than a dozen houses in it during the 
entire colonial period. Granville was, therefore, an extension 
of the Virginia farming area. 


113 K, 204. 

114 H, 94. 

115 John Griffith McRee, Life and Correspondence of James Iredell (1857), I, 378. 

116 F, 412; H, 207; Collet, Map of North Carolina; J. E. Buck, Map of Vance, Warren, 
Franklin, and Granville. 

117 F, 412; H, 207; Collet, Map of North Carolina; J. E. Buck, Map of Vance, Warren, 
Franklin, and Granville. 





HAMBURG: AN EXPERIMENT IN TOWN 
PROMOTION 


By Rosser H. Tartor 


As a result of the disastrous floods in the Savannah River 
Valley in August and September of 1929, the Red Cross an- 
nounced that it had come to the relief of Hamburg for the last 
time. The Negroes living in Hamburg were forthwith moved 
to high ground a short distance up the river, and thus was ad- 
ministered the coup de grace to the languishing existence of what 
was for many years the leading interior market of South Caro- 
lina. 

Hamburg, South Carolina, situated on the Savannah River 
just opposite the city of Augusta, Georgia, owes its existence 
and early development to the industry, perseverance, and un- 
doubted promotive ability of a German immigrant, one Henry 
Shultz. This remarkable man, born in Hamburg, Germany, 
came to Augusta, Georgia, in 1806, and engaged as a boatman 
on the Savannah River for ten dollars per month.! He was then 
a young man without money and influential friends and wholly 
unfamiliar with the English language. Notwithstanding these 
handicaps, Shultz, with great energy of mind and purpose, be- 
came within a few years one of the outstanding business men 
of Augusta. He constructed a wharf at Augusta; and with his 
partner, John McKinne, established a bank known as the “Bridge 
Bank,” and erected a tollbridge over the Savannah which stood 
about fifty years.2 Besides, Shultz was one of the thirty-two 
incorporators of the Steamboat Company of Georgia, which 
enjoyed the exclusive privilege of navigating the rivers and other 
waters of Georgia with boats propelled by steam.* The bridge, 
which was chartered by the legislature of South Carolina in 1813 
and by the legislature of Georgia in 1814, was opened to traffic 
in 1815 and operated in connection with the Bridge Bank. In 
May, 1819, holders of the bridge bills* presented so many of 


1 From a brief sketch of Henry Shultz reprinted in the Greenville Mountaineer of Oct. 1, 
1847, from the Hamburg Republican. 

2 Scott, E. J.. Random Recollections of a Long Life (Columbia, 1844), p. 26. There is a 
statement in the Greenville Mountaineer of June 5. 1840, to the effect that the Lower 
Bridge was washed away May 27, 1840. The Lower Bridge was erected by Shultz and 
McKinne, and it is therefore possible that Scott was in error. 

8 Jones, C. C.. Memorial History of Augusta, Georgia (Syracuse, 1890), p. 473. 

4 Bank notes issued by the Bridge Bank. 
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them for redemption at one time that the bank was unable to 
meet the demand, and, accordingly, closed its doors.5 Shortly 
thereafter Shultz was sued by his creditors, and his property, 
including the bridge, was seized and sold. The taking of the 
“Dutchman’s Bridge” by what Shultz derisively called the 
“monied aristocrats of Augusta” embittered the remainder of his 
long life and determined in large measure his subsequent con- 
duct. Two immediate results of the seizure of the bridge by the 
Bank of the State of Georgia and others were, first, the initia- 
tion of a long and bitter lawsuit, wherein Shultz endeavored to 
recover the bridge or its equivalent; and second, the founding 
of the town of Hamburg as the commercial rival of Augusta. 
Shultz repeatedly asserted in his communications to the news- 
papers that “the taking of the bridge was the founding of Ham- 
burg.” With pitiless emphasis he wrote: “Had not this [the 
bridge] been taken there would have been, I am sure, no Ham- 
burg at the present day, and perhaps no railroad . . . and this 
taking Augusta will repent to the end of time, for I shall be able 
with permission of the Great Ruler to teach that once great city 
a lesson ever to be remembered how to tamper with common 
sense and the hard earnings of an honest man.’’? 

Chagrined by the loss of his property and armed with the 
resolution to humble Augusta, Shultz, on June 6, 1821, entered 
into a written agreement with John B. Covington, in behalf of 
himself and wife and as guardian for Carolina Fair and John 
H. Fair, to rent and lease from Covington “a certain tract and 
plantation of land containing 330 acres more or less situate oppo- 
site the city of Augusta.” This tract of land was described as 
originally belonging to the Chickasaw Indians, but by 1821 it 
had passed into the hands of John B. Covington and wife, Cov- 

5 Edgefield Advertiser, May 13, 1841. 

6 Case of Christian Breithaupt and Henry Shultz vs. the Bank of the State of Georgia et al. 
United States Supreme Court Reports, 1 Peters, 238. The “Bridge Case” was first tried in 
the Circuit Court in Savannah, June, 1821. The case was sent therefrom to the Supreme 
Court of the United States on “a certificate of divicion of opinion.” Because the record 
did not show that the defendants were citizens of Georgia, the case was dismissed by the 
Supreme Court for want of jurisdiction; whereupon Shultz took possession of the South 
Carolina end of the bridge and proceeded to collect tolls until enjoined by a federal court 
from so doing. Thus thwarted. Shultz made an unsuccessful attempt to commit suicide. 
The case was reopened in the Court of Equity for the Edgefield District, June, 1842; and. 
the decision against him, Shultz carried his case to the Court of Appeal at Columbia, where 
he was once more defeated. The case was brought to the Supreme Court again in 1848; but 
a final decision was not reached until after Shultz’s death, Oct. 18, 1851. Considerable pub- 
licity was gained by this litication because it involved the boundary line between South 


Carolina and Georgia. 
7 Edgefield Advertiser, Nov. 5, 1840. 
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ington acting as guardian for the heirs of Isaac Fair. Shultz 
engaged to pay rent in the sum of five hundred dollars per year 
for six years, and, in addition, he was to drain the swamp, lay 
off the premises into lots, squares, and streets, and “to build 
thereon houses for groceries, goods, cotton, tobacco, and other 
produce . .. to erect wharves and to lease lots to others.” 
Upon the expiration of the lease, the interested parties were to 
divide “the improved value or improvements made into four 
parts” and Shultz was to receive a fourth part of the improve- 
ments, together with a fourth part of said tract of land by pay- 
ing for said lands at the rate of $7,000. It is obvious that 
Shultz and Covington were mutually interested in the project of 
erecting a town. It was a speculative enterprise, the success of 
which depended upon Shultz’s ability to borrow money with 
which to develop the swamp site selected for the future rival 
of Augusta. Failure to secure the necessary money and to make 
the improvements specified in the agreement before the expira- 
tion of the lease would ipso facto cause the land to revert to its 
former status. Shultz succeeded in borrowing some money from 
private sources and began on July 2, 1821, to build the town of 
Hamburg.® In a card inserted in the Charleston City Gazette, 
May 20, 1822, he stated that he had succeeded through the aid 
of friends in erecting seventy-eight buildings—“‘among them a 
warehouse 50x 300 feet for cotton and tobacco—a public house 
50 x 70 feet, several stores all safe from freshets and from two 
to three feet above the level of the streets of Augusta. ... As 
Hamburg will attract the attention of the citizens of South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, and Tennessee, and nature having done 
much for it . . . the undersigned has not the smallest doubt it 
will become a place of importance.’’!° 

In furtherance of his undertaking, Shultz then presented a 
memorial to the General Assembly of South Carolina in which 
he asked for a loan of money, an appropriation to improve the 


8 Register of Mesne Conveyances for the Edgefield District (1822), p. 71, Judge of Pro- 
bate’s Office, Edgefield. S. C. (Hereafter cited as Register of Mesne Conveyances) This 
agreement was subsequently changed so as to permit Shultz to possess in fee simple one- 
fourth part of the 330 acres upon payment of $4,750. Jbid. (1822), p. 373. 

8 According to old settlers around Hamburg, Shultz employed a large force of hands and 
erected overnizht the fronts of several buildings. Such procedure was entirely in keeping 
with Shultz’s flair for the dramatic. 

10 By the way of impressing the public with the auspicious beginning of Hamburg, Shultz 
pointed out that 25,000 bales of cotton were stored in the warehouse between Oct. 29 and 
Nov. 23. Charleston City Gazette, May 20, 1822. 
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inland navigation between Hamburg and Charleston, for leave 
to open two roads and for the establishment of a bank at Ham- 
burg.!! The memorial was referred to a joint committee’? and 
Mr. Hamilton'® for the joint committee reported bills em- 
bracing Shultz’s essential requests. Concerning the loan from 
the State, Shultz on January 26, 1822, executed a mortgage to 
John Cunningham and David Ramsay, commissioners for the 
State, and their successors in office, for $50,000 with interest at 
6 per cent payable at the end of each year five years after the 
execution of the bond. He further gave to the State his personal 
bond with security for the sum of $25,000; but the record shows 
that Shultz received only $50,000 from the State.'+ For secur- 
ity Shultz pledged “one undivided fourth part of all that tract 
and parcel of land containing 330 acres,” leased from Coving- 
ton,'> together with “one-fourth part of the houses and improve- 
ments of whatever nature or kind in said town of Hamburg.’’!® 

By what means did this German immigrant, resident of South 
Carolina for only a few months, secure from the State a substan- 
tial loan on rather questionable security? The answer is at 
hand. Shultz, in his capacity as the founder and promoter of 
Hamburg, convinced the General Assembly that with its assist- 
ance he could develop a market at Hamburg which would absorb 
the trade of Upper South Carolina and provide, with the co- 
operation of Charleston, facilities for forwarding the cotton and 
other products of the Up-Country, which had previously been 
marketed in Augusta, to Charleston by water. According to 
W. A. Clark, Shultz represented to the General Assembly that by 
routing trade to Charleston by way of the Savannah River, the 
commerce of Charleston would grow, while the farmers and 
planters of the Up-Country would effect a great saving in bridge 
tolls by patronizing the Hamburg market.'!7 At the time Henry 
Shultz memorialized the General Assembly, Charleston was seek- 

11 Southern Chronicle (Camden, S. C.), Dec. 18, 1822. The text of the memorial does not 
Tota Yoh age eh mag South Carolina, Dec. 13, 1822, p. 151. 

18 Probably James Hamilton, sometime governor of South Carolina. 

14 See House Journal, 1826, p. 231. 

16 i caeeees found in the Register of Mesne Conveyances (1822), p. 367. At the 


same time John B. Covington executed a mortgage to the State Commissioners for $20.000 
and wave as security another undivided fourth of the same tract of land. Jbid. (1822), 


p. 370. 
17 Clark, W. A., The History of Banking Institutions Organized in South Carolina Prior 
to 1860 (Columbia, 1922), p. 113. 
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ing to capture the trade of the upper Savannah River Valley, 
and the State, convinced of the feasibility of Shultz’s plans, 
made the cause of Charleston its own.!® To insure success, 
Shultz pointed out that it would be necessary for the State to 
improve the navigation of the Savannah River so as to make it 
boatable at all seasons, and to establish a bank in Hamburg 
which would provide at all times sound money for purchasing 
cotton. Shultz and his supporters in Charleston and Hamburg 
would do the rest. The State not only appropriated money for 
improving the inland navigation between Hamburg and Charles- 
ton and established a bank in Hamburg, but it also showed fur- 
ther evidence of its favor by exempting “all lots of land, Negro 
slaves, stock in trade, and all other taxable property” within the 
town from taxation for five years.!9 

For improving inland navigation between Hamburg and 
Charleston the General Assembly of South Carolina appropriated 
$15,000 and appointed three commissioners, of which Henry 
Shultz was one, to have charge of letting contracts and of testing 
the work.2° There were probably other appropriations; but 
due to an agreement between South Carolina and Georgia re- 
garding the navigation of the Savannah River, which required 
the assent of Congress, the Committee on Internal Improve- 
ments recommended to the General Assembly of South Carolina 
in 1827 that the State “do not legislate further on the navigation 
of the Savannah River until Congress approves the agreement 
between South Carolina and Georgia.”?! Notwithstanding the 
difficulty of navigating the river in seasons of low water, a line 
of steamboats was put in operation between Charleston and 
Hamburg on or before 1823.22. The Charleston line, which in 
time operated fifteen boats, met the competition of the Steam- 
boat Company of Georgia by reducing the carrying charge be- 
tween Hamburg and Charleston. The share of the river traffic 
secured by pole-boats, low water in dry seasons, the sinking and 
explosion of steamboats, together with the destruction in 1824 


18 Phillips, U. B., History of Transportation in the Eastern Cotton Belt (New York, 1908), 
p. 77. 

19 McCord, South Carolina Statutes at Large, VI, 172. 
20 House Journal, 1827, p. 164. 


21 Jbid., p. 278. 
22 Jones, op. cit., p. 471. The Steamboat Company of Georgia was operating a line 
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of the steamboat monopoly of the Steamboat Company of Geor- 
gia, which opened the river traffic to all comers, seriously cut 
into the business of the Charleston line. In 1833 it was operat- 
ing only two steamboats and seventeen towboats.?2 In a memo- 
rial to the General Assembly of South Carolina in 1826, Shultz 
noted an increase in the trade of Savannah. He declared that 
the pole-boats do the business of the Savannah River while the 
steamboats “lie on the sand banks.” “Savannah gets the trade 
instead of Charleston.” For remedy, Shultz, in the same memo- 
rial, proposed that the General Assembly place in his hands 
$65,000 for improving the navigation of the Savannah River. 
The General Assembly declined to supply the money. Despite 
the reverses suffered by the original Charleston line, a new line 
of steam packets with lighters for the accommodation of passen- 
gers and freight was inaugurated from Hamburg and Augusta 
to Savannah and Charleston by a Charleston company in Octo- 
ber, 1831.24 In the light of frequent complaints of interrupted 
service, this company probably led a precarious and unprofitable 
existence. 

The Bank of Hamburg, established in 1823, proved to be one 
of the soundest and best-known institutions in the country. 
Henry Shultz was the first president and J. M. Tillman the first 
cashier.25 The notes issued by this bank were receivable by the 
treasurers?® and tax collectors of South Carolina in payment of 
taxes and circulated widely in the East. Parents sending their 
sons to northern colleges supplied them with notes of the 
Bank of Hamburg for the payment of college bills. Since the 
trade of Hamburg depended in large measure upon the sound- 
ness of the bank notes given in payment for produce, the 
citizens of the town were extremely sensitive to any rumors 
calculated to impair public confidence in the bank. Such a rumor 
was circulated in 1844.27 The result was a public meeting of 
the citizens of Hamburg and the appointment of a committee of 
citizens to wait on the bank officials and get a report. The re- 
port of the bank officials, which was given a conspicuous place 


23 Phillips, op. cit., p. 77. 
24 Greenville Mountaineer, Nov. 12, 1831. 

25 The history of the bank is recorded in Clark, op. cit., p. 110 ff. 

26 There were two treasurers in South Carolina in the ante-bellum period. 
27 Edgefield Advertiser, Sept. 4, 1844. 
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in the public prints, indicated that the bank was sound. It con- 
tinued to flourish and to command the confidence of the public 
until the War for Southern Independence. 

After a brief period of rapid growth, Hamburg was chartered 
in 1827.28 Shultz circularized South Carolina and parts of 
Georgia in the interest of the Hamburg market. At times he 
could not pay his printers’ bills;?° but, sustained by an uncon- 
querable faith in the destiny of his town, he moved forward, 
selling lots, borrowing money, and improving trade facilities. 
The fanfare and propaganda attending these transactions served 
to focus attention on Henry Shultz and to advertise the advan- 
tages of Hamburg. The success of his financial maneuvers was 
predicated upon the growth of the town. The town flourished, 
it is true;°° but Shultz plunged too deeply into the financial 
whirlpool, and by 1827 he was a bankrupt.*! 

The satisfactory sale of fifty lots with the consent of the State, 
January 18, 1825, netted Mr. Shultz the sum of $37,370 and 
caused the editor of the Camden (South Carolina) paper to re- 
mark “that the practicability of the visionary scheme of Mr. 
Shultz (as it is called) to found and rear a town near a city so 
long established, so wealthy, and populous as Augusta, will now 
be no longer doubted. Hamburg stands on a solid foundation. 
The trade of South Carolina and Georgia is Going! Going!! 
Gone!!! by Savannah to Charleston.”’? Notwithstanding this 
“puff” to the town, Shultz was overwhelmed by obligations he 
could not meet. The Fire Insurance Company of Savannah threat- 
ened to sell him out “bag and baggage.” His property as listed 
for sale at this time embraced thirty-three acres of land lying on 
the Savannah River opposite Augusta, another tract of 369 
acres adjoining Hamburg (known as the Leigh land) ,** sundry 
Negroes, three cannon, the steamboat Commerce, and a quarter 
of the steamboat Hamburg.** Shultz apparently managed to 

28 McCord, South Carolina Statutes at Large, VI, 327. 
oo Tae Waukene Dicetsort’ tos” 1828 lists fourteen principal wholesale merchants in Ham- 


burg. The Directory was published in the South Carolina Republican (Pottersville, S. C.), 
Oct. 22, 1825. 

31 Shultz made an assignment in bankruptcy in 1828. See his signed statement in the 
Edgefield Advertiser of Dec. 29, 1841. 

32 Southern Chronicle and Camden Algis, Jan. 29, 1825. 

33 Shultz acquired the Leieh land in 1825. See Register of Mesne Conveyances (1826), 
p. 48. Shultz’s business relations were so much involved that it is difficult to determine his 
assets at any given period. 

34 Southern Chronicle and Camden Literary and Political Register, Feb. 12, 1825. 
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forestall this sale, but in 1826 he had to bow to a more serious 
blow from another quarter. In that year the comptroller was 
authorized in a resolution passed by the House of Representa- 
tives to obtain judgment against Henry Shultz and his securities 
on the bond given by them to the State in the sum of $25,000, 
and also to procure a foreclosure on the mortgage given by 
Henry Shultz for his loan of $50,000. After obtaining said 
judgment and foreclosure, the comptroller was to suspend fur- 
ther proceedings pending the action of the next General Assem- 
bly.25 It appears that the State foreclosed, for in 1827 the 
town of Hamburg was advertised for sale by order of court, the 
sale to take place at Edgefield Court House on the first Tuesday 
in December, 1827.2 Whether or not the sale took place at 
the appointed time, it is clear that some time in 1827 or 1828 
the State purchased, at a sale under a decree in equity, the whole 
town of Hamburg and forthwith appointed three commissioners 
to administer its affairs.*7 After making some improvements, 
the commissioners by authority of the State conducted a sale of 
real property in Hamburg in August, 1830, to realize on the 
mortgages given to the State in 1822 by Henry Shultz and John 
B. Covington. For some reason the sale was suspended after 
B. J. Earle, acting for the State, purchased a few lots.*® The 
commissioners for the State continued to administer the affairs 
of Hamburg until 1833, when Shultz redeemed fifty-five town 
lots by paying over to the comptroller-general, in accordance 
with an act of the General Assembly,*® the sum of $16,225. 
Shultz did not take his financial reverses philosophically. 
From the depths of the Edgefield jail, where he was serving a 
six-months sentence for manslaughter,*® he gave vent to his 


85 House Journal, 1826, p. 231. It was further stipulated in the Resolution that when 
the interest and principal for the loan of $50,000 was obtained, the bond for $25,000 was to 
be returned to Shultz without the payment of principal or interest, “as the Treasurer has 
bonds for $75,000 given by him [Shultz] and his personal securities when there was only 
$50,000 loaned and to become due.” IJbid., p. 231. 

36 South Carolina State Gazette, Nov. 28, 1827. 

37 Greenville Mountaineer, Aug. 27, 1830. 

88 Old Court Papers, file number 779. Judge of Probate’s Office, Edgefield, S. C. The 
title to the lots purchased for the State by B. J. Earle was vested in himself. The title to 
these lots was transferred to Shultz in 1838. Ibid. 

389 McCord, South Carolina Statutes at Large, VI, 477. Shultz raised $16,225 by a sale of 
lots, the State giving title, and by borrowing from Amory Sibley. 

40In 1827, Mr. Shultz, then Intendant of Hamburg, in order to get a Negro boy to con- 
fess to the crime of stealing a trunk from two young ladies, ordered him whipped. As a 
result of the whipping and subsequent complications, the Negro died and Shultz was tried 
and condemned to serve six months in the Edgefield jail. Reprint from the Georgia Courier 
in the South Carolina State Gazette, Oct. 20, 1827. 
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chagrin and disappointment. Ina signed statement in the South 
Carolina State Gazette he declared: “A half century have I 
worked for name and fame—the other half I shall go for money.” 
He then called attention to his achievements: the Bridge Bank, 
“grand in appearance”; the wharf; the bridge, “a highway by 
day and by night’; the town, “a pillar to the State.” All these 
monuments to his industry and foresight had passed or were 
passing from his grasp. “Reflect,” he wrote, “upon the mind 
of the builder.”*! Upon his release from the Edgefield jail 
Shultz and the people of Hamburg, resentful of the conduct of 
the General Assembly, held a mass meeting and resolved to re- 
taliate by diverting the trade of Hamburg from Charleston to 
Savannah.*? This mood, however, was temporary. After 
Shultz settled with the State in 1833, he returned again and again 
to the General Assembly of South Carolina for assistance in the 
furtherance of his plans and in the settlement of his difficulties. 
As a matter of fact, Shultz was never hostile to Savannah, but 
Augusta he could never countenance—to him it was anathema. 
There is a tradition that Shultz in his old age expressed the de- 
sire to be buried upright, facing Augusta. He had fought 
Augusta all of his life and did not wish to turn his back in 
death. 

Never did the future of Hamburg appear more promising than 
in 1833, when it became the western terminus for the Charleston 
and Hamburg Railroad. Henceforth the town had two com- 
petitive markets for its exports, Savannah and Charleston; and 
the merchants of Hamburg made the most of this trade rivalry. 
A Hamburg “booster” declared: “Charleston and Savannah must 
be ‘up and doing’ if they want the Hamburg trade. Whichever 
will do the best for us as regards money matters will get the 
most of our cotton.”4? By 1835 Hamburg had established itself 
as the leading interior market of South Carolina, focusing the 
wagon trade of Upper South Carolina, Western North Carolina, 
and Eastern Tennessee. The weekly market report of Ham- 
burg, carried by the leading State papers, contained in April, 
1847, the following item: “Receipt of freight at Hamburg depot 


41 South Carolina State Gazette, Nov. 28, 1827. 


42 Phillips, op. cit., p. 80. 
43 Reprint from the Hamburg Journal in the Edgefield Advertiser, Aug. 27, 1840. 
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on Apr. 20 for Charleston—900 bales of cotton, 3,000 bushels of 
corn and wheat, 50,000 pounds of bacon from Tennessee, and 600 
bales of yarn.”*+ This was probably an extraordinary amount 
of freight for one day, but it serves to indicate that Hamburg 
was a shipping point of the first importance. 

During the fall long lines of wagons were seen daily moving 
towards Hamburg. A familiar sight along the countryside, 
they were known as the “Hamburg waggons.” The lines were 
formed as the scattered wagons from the by-roads entered the 
main highway, and they remained unbroken until the train en- 
tered Hamburg. Wagoners on long journeys liked to travel in 
company for the sake of companionship and for protection 
against the hazards of the road. At night the wagoners “made 
camp” by some roadside spring and waxed hilarious over many 
a merry joke and many a measure of brandy. According to 
William C. Sibley of Augusta, Georgia, during the fall months 
there were wagons from four states in the wagon yard at Ham- 
burg, while the streets were the scene of the liveliest trading 
and speculation.*5 Flour and bacon were sold from the wagons, 
and cotton was delivered in the rush season much faster than 
it could be shipped.4® When Hamburg was at the high tide of 
its career, from fifty to sixty thousand bales of cotton were 
marketed there annually.47 Freight was assembled in the Ham- 
burg warehouses for the Up-Country and hauled to destinations 
whenever wagons were available. The reporter for the Ham- 
burg market stated in April, 1847, that freight was plentiful 
and wagons scarce, and that the great bulk of the freight was 
for North Carolina.*§ 

A surveyor’s map of Hamburg in the office of the secretary 
of the South Carolina Historical Commission in Columbia indi- 
cates that the town had an elevation of thirty to forty feet above 
the level of the river in “common summer water.” Its northern 
boundary terminated in a beautiful bluff rising from seventy to 
one hundred feet above the same level.*® The principal streets 

44 Reprint from Charleston Mercury in the Greenville Mountaineer, Apr. 30, 1847. 


45 Chapman, J. A., History of Edgefield County, p. 237. 

46 Edgefield Advertiser, Nov. 2. 1842. 

47 Ibid., March 6, 1840. In 1842 the South Carolina Railroad charged twenty-five cents 
per cwt. for transporting cotton from Hamburg to Charleston, while boats transported 
cotton from Hamburg to Savannah for fifty cents a bale. 

48 Greenville Mountaineer, April 9, 1847. 

49 Mr. Shultz’s home crowned this bluff, which is still known as “Shultz’s Hill.” 
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were 100 feet wide, while Market Street, near the river, was 150 
feet wide. A bridge spanned the river as an extension of the 
Columbia Road, and two wharves projected from the river front 
of 2,800 feet.5° “Hamburg,” wrote a correspondent of the 
Charleston Courier, “a few years since an unsightly marsh, send- 
ing forth its pestiferous exhalations, is now covered with stately 
buildings and is a great emporium of trade.”5! A committee of 
public-spirited citizens of Charleston, in commenting on the state 
of Hamburg, asserted that chiefly through the efforts of Henry 
Shultz a town “has been built in which the value of the real 
estate approaches $400,000. It pays annually into the coffers 
of the State a tax of $1,400 and upwards and transacts a com- 
mercial business requiring a capital of nearly two million dol- 
lars.”52 While the population of Hamburg probably never ex- 
ceeded 1,500,5° it sustained a reputation for commercial energy 
out of all proportion to numbers. A correspondent of DeBow’s 
Review as late as 1859 referred to Hamburg as “the best interior 
cotton market in the South, or, at least, is held so by all South 
Carolinians.” In explanation of this claim the correspondent 
wrote: 

One cause of this is perhaps the close competition with Augusta, 
another the plucky character of the people ... ; but doubtless the 
main reason is the cheapness of freight and the facilities of transporta- 
tion to the seaboard by means of the Savannah River, the South Caro- 
lina and the Augusta and Savannah railroads. The merchants are 
willing to work for small profits. There are some daring cotton specu- 
lators in the town, many of whom have realized large fortunes, while 
others have lost. Probably there is no other town of equal size in 
America where more or larger commercial vicissitudes and successes 
oceur.54 


Hamburg was essentially a market town, and its very exist- 
ence depended upon the ability of its citizens to draw trade; 
accordingly, the factors and commission merchants advertised, 
not only in the local paper,®® but in the press of the State as well, 


50 The map was made by order of Henry Shultz in 1835. 

51 Reprint in the Edgefield Advertiser, Dec. 27, 1838. 

52 Ibid., March 6, 1840. 

53 The population of Hamburg in 1850 was 1,070. Compendium of the Seventh Census, 
p. 357. 

54 DeBow’s Review, XXVI, 607. 

55 The first paper published in Hamburg was the Hamburg Gazette. The Hamburg 
Journal was founded in 1840 and published until 1849. The Hamburg Republican, founded 
in 1844, seems to have continued publication until the War for Southern Independence. 
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their facilities for storing and forwarding cotton and supplies 
for the planters. The hotels, of which there were two in 1839, 
eulogized the choice quality of their liquors and their accommo- 
dations for man and beast, while the retail merchants described 
in fulsome detail their stocks of imported goods for the “fall 
trade.” 

Not content with being merely a domestic market, Hamburg 
from 1835-40 supported Henry Shultz in his endeavor to estab- 
lish direct trade between Hamburg, S. C., and the kingdoms of 
Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, and the Free Republic of 
Hamburg by way of Charleston. It was Shultz’s plan to ship 
cotton directly from Hamburg, S.’C., to Hamburg, Germany, 
and import, doubtless, cotton bagging, German linens, and 
wines.5® For the accomplishment of this plan, Henry Shultz, 
Charles Lamar, and Edward Delius organized the American and 
German Trading and Insurance Company, which was chartered 
by the General Assembly of South Carolina in 1835. The author- 
ized capital stock of $500,000 was to be divided into shares of 
$1,000 each and the shares were to be sold one-half in Germany 
and the other half in the United States. In connection with 
this project Shultz announced his intended departure for Ger- 
many from time to time between 1835 and 1840, but due to 
pecuniary embarrassment he failed to make the trip. Van 
Deusen asserts that 208 shares of stock were sold in the United 
States and that the corner-stone of a large warehouse was laid 
in Hamburg,®? but withal the company never engaged in trade. 
In a signed statement in the Edgefield Advertiser of February 1, 
1839, Shultz claimed that he should have the credit for initiating 
the movement for establishing direct trade between Southern 
ports and Europe: 


I presume it will not be denied that South Carolina was the first 
State and I the first man that brought this great enterprise to the view 
of the Southern people, for on the 19th. of Dec. 1835 the legislature 
granted me an act of incorporation to carry on this important object. 


56 See Van Deusen, J. G., Economic Bases of Disunion in South Carolina (New York, 
1928), pp. 193-194, for an account of this project. There is reason to believe that in 1837 
Shultz contemplated establishine direct trade with Europe by way of Savannah or Bruns- 
wick. See infra, p. 35 (footnote). 

57 Ibid., p. 194. 
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. . » This enterprise was followed up by Mr. Dearing®® and others 
which brought about the first convention which was held in Augusta 
Oct. 17, 1837 two years after I received my charter. 


The trade of Hamburg seems not to have suffered any appre- 
ciable diminution prior to 1848. The first considerable threat 
to the progress of Hamburg came in 1840, when the City Council 
of Augusta purchased both bridges across the Savannah River 
and made them free to all wagons and carts carrying produce 
to Augusta. Shultz and his associates began to devise means 
of counteracting Augusta’s bid for the South Carolina trade. 
Shultz went to Charleston and in an address to a group of dis- 
tinguished Charleston citizens he pointed out that Charleston 
must adopt measures for retaining the trade of Hamburg.5® 
In particular, he suggested: (1) that the South Carolina Rail- 
road erect additional warehouses for the storage of cotton on 
its property in Hamburg; (2) that agencies of the banks of the 
State be established in the town and supplied with sufficient 
funds to purchase cotton and to advance sums on stored cotton 
equal to three-fourths of its value; (3) that a line of boats be 
established on the Savannah River for exclusive employment in 
the transportation of produce to Charleston. The Charlestonians 
were evidently impressed by Mr. Shultz’s propositions, for a 
committee was appointed which subsequently recommended that 
they be adopted and supported. The reception of Mr. Shultz 
at the hands of his fellow-townsmen in honor of his successful 
mission proved to be premature, for Charleston was then vastly 
more interested in the Charleston and Cincinnati railway project 
and, consequently, gave little or no support to the recommenda- 
tions of the committee. Shultz, however, had not exhausted all 
expedients. He next endeavored to discredit the notes of the 
Georgia banks, given in exchange for South Carolina produce, 
by pointing out that they circulated “at a large and ruinous 
discount,” while the Bank of Hamburg notes were receivable at 
par. Realizing, however, that Augusta would continue to draw 
trade across the free bridges, the people of Hamburg (not 


58 William Dearine of Athens, Georgia. For his work in behalf of direct trade with 
Europe, Mr. Dearing was awarded a silver cup; whereupon Mr. Shultz, with some show of 
jealousy, wrote, “I suppose the golden cup is very properly reserved for me.” Edgefield 
Advertiser, Feb. 21, 1839. 

59 Charleston Courier, Jan. 31, 1840. 
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Shultz) sought to turn this circumstance to account by announc- 
ing to their customers that by trading in Hamburg they would 
have the advantage of two markets. Customers were urged to 
test first the Hamburg market and, if not satisfied, to cross the 
bridge to Augusta, “where stocks will compare favorably in 
every point with any city in the South.” ®° 

Aside from the superior commercial advantages of Augusta, 
Hamburg had to combat the menace of freshets in the Savannah 
River. The town was guarded against ordinary freshets by a 
dyke and floodgates, but these devices proved wholly inadequate 
against what Shultz termed “a young Noah.” During the dis- 
astrous flood of 1840 the entire town was submerged, goods from 
the stores floated up against the railroad, and cotton from the 
warehouses floated through the adjacent cotton fields. Thirty 
business firms were listed as having suffered losses.*! There 
was another flood of lesser magnitude in 1847 and still another 
in 1850. After each flood the plucky merchants would raise 
their warehouses a few feet above the high-water mark and an- 
nounce that their establishments were ready for the reception 
of goods. 

Recurring floods with resultant damage to goods, no doubt, 
contributed to the decline of Hamburg; but a more potent factor 
in the premises was a canal which the city of Augusta con- 
structed from a point on the Savannah River above Augusta to 
the vicinity of Augusta’s business district. This canal removed 
the danger of navigating the rapids between the canal locks and 
Hamburg, and thus served to divert much of the upper river 
traffic from Hamburg to Augusta.*2 The Aiken correspondent 
of the Charleston News remarked sardonically that “Hamburg 
does not promise to fulfil the hope or follow up the energy and 
despatch which presided at her birth. The Augusta Canal has 
already drawn off a considerable portion of her cotton trade and 
the Columbia and Greenville Railroad will in a few years perhaps 
place her among the enterprises that were but are not.”®° In 
refutation of the prediction that Hamburg was destined at no 


60 Edgefield Advertiser, Oct. 25, 1848. 

61 Charleston Courier, May 29, 1840. Augusta was flooded at the same time. 

62 Chapman, op. cit., p. 104. 
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distant date “to relinquish possession to the original proprietors, 
the Bull Frogs,” the Hamburg Republican opined that “as Dutch 
energy ousted the original croakers, there will be found enough 
of the same ingredient to thwart the designs of those who now 
hypocritically mourn the fate that they seem to imagine awaits 
the town.’’** Nevertheless, the town was doomed. Two de- 
velopments sealed her fate. The first was the extension of the 
South Carolina Railroad across the Savannah River to Augusta 
in 1853, whereby Hamburg was made a way station,®® and the 
second was the completion of the railroad from Columbia to 
Greenville in the same year. After the completion of the rail- 
road, the products of the Up-Country, which had previously found 
a market in Hamburg and Augusta, were deflected in large 
measure to Columbia and Charleston.** In vain did Hamburg 
try to offset these developments so detrimental to her life by 
constructing, in the early ’fifties a plank road from Hamburg to 
Edgefield,*7 and by promoting the construction of the proposed 
Savannah Valley Railroad from Anderson, S. C., to Ham- 
burg.*® So patent were the signs of Hamburg’s decline that 
the editor of the Edgefield Advertiser announced in 1852 
that the prosperity of Hamburg “is at a stand. It is thought 
that the great upper railroad will effect what the canal did not 
effect—the downfall of Hamburg. Hamburg’s hope lies in the 
prestige which has been established by her through the years as 
a market, and in the fact that the habit of going to Hamburg as 
a market is a firm one with the planters.’’®® 

Hamburg continued to be a place of importance until the War 
for Southern Independence, and even after the war did a small 
cotton trade.7° Gradually, however, the white families moved 
away, leaving Hamburg a settlement of about 150 lazy, shiftless 
Negroes.7!_ In 1876 Hamburg, with its overwhelming Negro 


64 Ibid... Aug. 22, 1849. 

— S. M., Centennial History of the Sowth Carolina Railroad (Columbia, 1930), 
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66 A railroad from Charleston to Columbia was completed in 1842. See Phillips, op. cit., 
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population, was the scene of a serious race riot in which one 
white man and seven Negroes were killed.72. This was the last 
act in the spectacular drama of a town whose increasingly un- 
happy situation led at last to commercial stagnation. 

Somewhat more remains to be recorded concerning Henry 
Shultz, who very properly, but no doubt proudly, called himself 
“Founder of Hamburg.” He was unquestionably one of the 
most daring and resourceful promoters that ever resided in South 
Carolina. The boldness of his schemes and the measure of his 
success in the face of great financial and personal difficulties 
constitutes an epic in the field of business enterprises without a 
parallel in the Palmetto State. In him the ego was pronounced. 
He was constantly boasting of his achievements and benefactions 
and reminding his readers that he had played his part well “on 
the stage of life.” In 1839 he wrote: 

What signifies the building of a town if the builder does not know 
how to enjoy his success? I have told you that I have accomplished 
great designs and others were fattening on the fruits of them, and that 


an overhauling might be indispensable. Many years experience have 
given me full proof that I can plan and execute great works, but not 


enjoy the benefits of them myself... . The world will have it that 
were I to live fifty more years the course of my pursuits would be the 
same—the world will find itself mistaken.7* 


Shultz appreciated the value of advertising. Probably no 
contemporary in the South made more extensive use of the press 
for airing his business projects, as well as personal difficulties. 
Indeed, he dramatized his personal grievances before the people 
of South Carolina from the press and platform so convincingly 
that he finally persuaded the generality of the people that he was 
a persecuted man, a victim to the cupidity of the money-changers 
of Augusta. Shultz, doubtless, labored increasingly under a 
sense of injury. To right a grievous wrong, whether fancied or 
real, he devoted the last thirty years of his life, and when in 
1848 he recovered from South Carolina the franchise to the 
bridge,74* the editor of the Edgefield Advertiser was moved to 

72 A vivid description of the Hambure Riot by Senator B. R. Tillman. a participant, is 
at Baesdd Adee, se ‘ Shultz —— "ce — upon promoting direct 


trade with Germany. 
74 See Jones, op. cit., p. 476. 
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remark: “Verily there is not another man in Christendom who 
would have manifested such dogged perseverance, such an un- 
yielding determination to have his rights or die in the at- 
tempt.’’75 

Shultz was a good showman. He recognized the appeal of 
the sensational and spectacular and artfully utilized this knowl- 
edge in the interest of Hamburg. Elaborate entertainment was 
provided for himself and other distinguished characters at his 
residence and park on “Shultz’s Hill.” For example, when Shultz 
returned to Hamburg from what appeared a successful mission 
to Charleston in 1840,7* his arrival was announced by an artil- 
lery salute, and he was escorted through the principal streets, 
seated in a coach drawn by four white horses and accompanied 
by the Hamburg Band.77_ Upon the celebration of the anniver- 
sary of Hamburg in 1827, “a splendid féte was given by Mr. 
Shultz.” Among the invited guests was the Hon. George Mc- 
Duffie, who addressed the citizens at some length and a number 
of toasts were drunk. “A single circumstance occurred to cast 
a gloom over the celebration. One of the artillerists employed 
in firing the cannon had his arm shattered by the premature dis- 
charge of the piece.”78 The cannon which Shultz stationed on 
“Shultz’s Hill’ served not only as a colorful feature of the show, 
but also to remind the citizens of Augusta that Hamburg was 
not asleep. 

Among Shultz’s outstanding faults was his disposition to bor- 
row heavily and spend recklessly; consequently he was con- 
stantly besieged by creditors.79 By 1842 Shultz was so heavily 
encumbered with debt again®® that he was forced to a sale of his 
property,®! in consequence of which he died without substantial 


means. 


15 Edgefield Advertiser, March 29, 1848. 

76 See supra, p. 32. 

77 Charleston Courier, Jan. 31, 1840. 

78 Southern Chronicle (Camden), Sept. 24, 1823. 

79 Chapman relates that on one occasion Shultz had about twenty Irishmen at work in 
front of his store, when one of his creditors approached and remarked: 

“Mr. Shultz, I don’t see how you can afford to hire these men when you owe me 
and everybody else.” 

“Well, Sir,”’ said the German, “I sacrifice my private interests to the public good.” 
Chapman, op. cit., p. 238. 

80 He made an assicnment in 1828. See supra, p. 26. 

81 The total amount of Mr. Shultz’s indebtedness in 1843 was $15,298.79, a sum which his 
creditors alleced was not covered by his assets. Old Court Records, file No. 779, Judge of 
Probate’s Office, Edgefield. S. C. In a letter in this file, Shultz admitted that he had to 
give up his trip to Europe because of legal proceedings brought against him by his creditors. 
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While the “Founder of Hamburg” was impulsive, eccentric, *®? 
and dilatory in the payment of debts, he, nevertheless, enjoyed 
in South Carolina a reputation for benevolence, kindness, and 
patriotism. George McDuffie,*? who was for a time his legal 
counsellor, vouched for his enterprise, sagacity, perseverance, 
and public spirit.8+ At the trial of Shultz for murder in 1827,8°5 
several prominent citizens of Hamburg testified that benevo- 
lence, kindness, and charity were his characteristics. Only once, 
so far as the knowledge of the writer extends, was Shultz’s 
honor impugned. In 1842 he was accused of seeking to defraud 
his creditors in the interest of his three illegitimate children.®® 
In answer to a complaint filed against him in the premises, 
Shultz acknowledged that he gave to Oliver Simpson power of 
attorney and some deeds signed in blank. In the event of 
Shultz’s failure to return from Europe, Simpson was authorized 
to sell his property and, after making certain deductions, to send 
the remainder of the money and the three children to him in 
Europe. Shultz sought to extenuate his conduct by alleging that 
he gave to Simpson only a few deeds and that he was motivated 


by the sole desire to protect his children while he was in Europe 
or in case of death.§7 


Only fragmentary descriptions of Shultz’s person are avail- 
able, and these portray him in senility. E. J. Scott wrote: “I 
saw him frequently while autocrat of Hamburg and afterwards 
when he haunted the halls of the legislature vainly seeking re- 
dress for his losses in Augusta. A tall, erect old man, wearing 
a heavy waterloo coat that reached to his heels and bearing, as it 
were, the mark of Cain on his forehead.”** He was described 
by a traveler, in the Montgomery (Alabama) Metropolitan, as “a 


82It is said that durine a season of low water in the Savannah River Shultz had his 
Negroes plant turnips on the exposed river bed, in defiance of Augusta's river trade. 

83 Sometime governor of South Carolina. 

84 This statement is contained in a pamphlet entitled, The Contemplated Commercial 
Intercourse between the Town of Hamburg, S. C., North America, and the City of Hamburg, 
the Kingdoms of Prussia, Denmark, Holland, ‘and Sweden in Europe via Savannah or 
Brunswick, Georgia. Printed by —-y Brantley (Augusta, 1837) and now in the pos- 
session of H. L. Watson of Greenwood, S. C. 

85 See supra, p. 27. 

86 Shultz was a bachelor. 

87 Old Court Records, file No. 779. Judge of Probate’s Office, Edgefield, S. C. 

88 Scott, op. cit., p. 27. 
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remarkable man, about seventy years of age, straight as a youth, 
with the tread and carriage of a military man.” ®°® 

His life was a struggle against tremendous odds. He gave 
unsparingly of his time and energy to Hamburg, but conditions 
which he could not possibly foresee when he founded the town 
encompassed the defeat of his cherished project. 





8° Reprint from the Hamburg Republican in the Greenville Mountaineer, Oct. 1, 1847. 
Shultz died Oct. 13, 1851, at his residence on Shultz’s Hill. See Edgefield Advertiser, Oct. 16, 


1851. 














RECORDS OF EMIGRANTS FROM ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND TO NORTH CAROLINA, 1774-1775 


Edited by A. R. Newsome 
I 
INTRODUCTION 


Pursuant to a letter from John Robinson, secretary of the 
Treasury, December 8, 1773, customs officials in England and 
Scotland supplied lists of persons who took passage on ships 
leaving Great Britain during the years 1773-1776, giving names, 
ages, quality, occupation, employment, former residence, reasons 
for emigrating, and the name of the vessel and master. These 
records, somewhat incomplete as now preserved in the Public 
Record Office of Great Britain under the classification Treasury 
Class 47, Bundles 9-12, contain many thousands of names and 
important information on a remarkable population movement 
which was of great significance to America and of arresting 
attention to the landed and manufacturing interests and the 
government of Great Britain.1 They have been printed in part 
in The New England Historical and Genealogical Register (1908- 
1911). 

The largest group consisted of indented servants bound for 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia; and the next 
largest, of emigrants sailing from ports in northern England to 
Nova Scotia, Virginia, and New York. The emigration practi- 
cally ceased after September, 1775. The movement from Scot- 
land was due chiefly to the oppressive rent policy of the High- 
land proprietors and middlemen of the region extending from 
Ayr County to the Shetland Islands. A traveler on an emigrant 
ship in 1774 wrote: “It is needless to make any comment on 
the conduct of our Highland and Island proprietors. It is self- 
evident what consequences must be produced in time from such 
numbers of subjects being driven from the country. Should 
levies be again necessary, the recruiting drum may long be at 
a loss to procure such soldiers as are now aboard this vessel.’’? 





1 Acts of the Privy Council of England, Colonial Series, V, 340. 
2 Charles M. Andrews, Guide to the Materials for American History, to 1788, in the Public 


Record Office of Great Britain, Il, 224-5. (20) 
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However, in the war which began a year later between England 
and the American colonies, many of the Highlanders were loyal 
to England and from them was recruited the Royal Highland 
Regiment. Economic conditions were of paramount importance 
in driving the emigrants from England and Scotland and in lur- 
ing them to the New World. 

With less attractive economic conditions, North Carolina did 
not receive so large a share of the new settlers, particularly those 
from England, as did Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, or New 
York. The mass movement to North Carolina was more pro- 
nounced among the Scotch Highlanders, due partly to the fact 
that since about 1739 many of their kinsmen had already settled 
on the Cape Fear in the counties of Cumberland, Bladen, and 
Anson. In 1770 the General Assembly, in behalf of about six- 
teen hundred Highlanders who had landed in the province dur- 
ing the past three years, passed an act exempting settlers who 
came direct from Europe from the payment of all taxes for a 
term of four years. At the outbreak of the Revolution, the 
estimated number of Scotch Highlanders in North Carolina was 
15,000.4 

The compilation here printed is from transcripts in the North 
Carolina Historical Commission of the selected records of those 
emigrants whose destination was North Carolina. 

The list of emigrants from England to North Carolina con- 
tains about one hundred names. There are nearly three times 
as many males as females, and the average recorded age of the 
entire group is twenty-five years. Twenty-three are listed as 
indented servants, of whom three are women, nine are indented 
for four years, and two for two years. The chief group consists 
of artisans from the cities of England. Several pleasure-seekers 
and six family groups are noted. 

Nearly five hundred names are in the lists from Scotland. 
There are nearly one hundred family groups. The males exceed 
the females in the ratio of about three to two, and there are 
seventy children without sex designation. The average recorded 
age is twenty-five years. The majority consists of farmers and 
laborers from the Highland counties of Argyle, Sutherland, and 


3 Acts of the Privy Council of England, Colonial Series, V, 340. 
4R. D. W. Connor, Race Elements in the White Population of North Carolina, 57. 
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Caithness. Low wages, high rents, low prices of cattle, high 
prices of bread due to distilling, the conversion of farm lands 
into sheep pastures, and the exactions of landlords at home, 
added to the reputation of Carolina for high wages, cheap land, 
and plentiful provisions, account largely for the emigration. 


RECORDS OF EMIGRANTS FROM ENGLAND®5 


An Account of all Persons who have taken their passage on Board any 
Ship or Vessel, to go out of this Kingdom from any Port in England, 
with a description of their Age, Quality, Occupation or Employment, 
former residence, to what Port, or place they propose to go, & on 
what Account, & for what purposes they leave the Country® 


From January 15 to January 23, 1774 
Embarked from the Port of London 


William Wilson, 38, Planter, London, Carolina, Carolina, Jn°. 
Besnard, as a planter. 

Benjamin Blackburn, 28, Clergyman, London, Carolina, Carolina, 
Jn°. Besnard, to settle there. 

Robert Rose, 20, Planter, London, Carolina, Carolina, Jn°. Bes- 
nard, as a planter. 

George Ogier, 15, Planter, London, Carolina, Carolina, Jn®°. Bes- 
nard, as a planter. 

Robt. Knight, 26, Planter, London, Carolina, Carolina, Jn°. Bes- 
nard, as a planter. 

Henry Chapman, 30, Jeweller, London, Carolina, Carolina, Jn°. 
Besnard, to work at his Business. 

Henry Maskal, 19, Clerk, London, Carolina, Carolina, Jn®°. Bes- 
nard, as a Clerk. 

John Williams, 30, Cabinet Maker, London, Carolina, Carolina, 
Jn°. Besnard, for Employment. 

Thomas Vernan, 22, Silk Throwster, London, Carolina, Carolina, 
Jn°. Besnard, for Employment. 


Embarked from the Port of Falmouth? 
Colin Campbell, , Carolina, Le De Spencer 
(Packet Boat), Capt. Pond, no further Account. 
Custom House London, 15** February 1774. Ex4. Jn°. Tomkyns.§ 


5 These records are compiled from transcripts in the North Carolina Historical Commission 
of selections from emigration lists in Treasury Class 47, Bundle 9, in the Public Record 
Office of Great Britain. 

6The information concerning each emigrant, in the order given. is classified in the 
original reports under the following headines: names; age; quality, occupation or employ- 
ment; former residence; to what port or place bound; by what ship or vessel; master’s 
name; for what purposes they leave the country. 

7A port in Cornwall in southwest England. 

8 Endorsed: “Sixth Week Account of the Emigration.” 
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From Fesrvary 20 to Fesrvary 27, 1774 
Embarked from the Port of London 

William Scott, 21, Malster, Scotland, North Carolina, Margaret 
& Mary, Sam!. Tzatt, for Employment. 

Margaret Scott, 16, Spinster, Scotland, North Carolina, Margaret 
& Mary, Sam!'. Tzatt, for Employment. 

William Sim, 24, Husbandman, Scotland, North Carolina, Mar- 
garet & Mary, Sam!. Tzatt, for Employment. 

Jane Sim, 24, Wife to William Sim, Scotland, North Carolina, 
Margaret & Mary, Sam!. Tzatt, for Employment. 

David Marshal, 24, Clerk, Scotland, North Carolina, Margaret & 
Mary, Sam!. Tzatt, as a Clerk. 

James Blakswik, 21, Clerk, Scotland, North Carolina, Margaret 
& Mary, Sam!. Tzatt, as a Clerk. 

David Wilson, 38, Merchant, London, Carolina, Union, W™. Combs, 
on Business. 

John Macklin, 24, Gentleman, Oxford, Carolina, Union, W™. 
Combs, to Settle. 

Mary Macklin, 23, Wife to John Macklin, Oxford, Carolina, Union, 
W™. Combs, to Settle. 

Lewis Ogier, 47, Weaver, London, Carolina, Union, W™. Combs, 
to Settle. 

Catherine Ogier, 40, Wife to the above, London, Carolina, Union, 
W™. Combs, to Settle. 

Thomas Ogier, 20, Silk Throwster, London, Carolina, Union, W™. 
Combs, to Settle. 

Lewis Ogier, 19, Silk Throwster, London, Carolina, Union, W™. 
Combs, to Settle. 

Catherine Ogier, 16, Spinster, London, Carolina, Union, W™. 
Combs, to Settle. 

Lucy Ogier, 13, Spinster, London, Carolina, Union, W™. Combs, 
to Settle. 

Charlotte Ogier, 9, Spinster, London, Carolina, Union, W™. Combs, 
to Settle. 

John Ogier, 8, School Boy, London, Carolina, Union, W™. Combs, 
to Settle. 

Mary Ogier, 6, Spinster, London, Carolina, Union, W™. Combs, 
to Settle. 

Peter Ogier, 5, School Boy, London, Carolina, Union, W™. Combs, 


to Settle. 
Custom House London, 22¢ April 1774. Ex‘. Jn°. Tomkyns.® 


9 Endorsed: ““The Eleventh Week’s Emigration Account.” 
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From Marcu 21 to Marcu 28, 1774 
Embarked from the Port of Liverpool 

John Edward, 26, Farmer, Cheshire, South Carolina, Polly, ............ : 
To Farm. : 

Jane Edward, 27, his Wife, Cheshire, South Carolina, Polly, 
coer ata , going with her Husband. 

William Simpson, 43, Cooper, B Lincolnshire, South Carolina, 
en , To Trade. 

James Wilson, 18, Sadler, Bedfordshire, South Carolina, Polly, 









James Clark, 42, Butcher, Middlesex, South Carolina, Polly, 
unaaimial , To Trade. 
William Walker, 37, Merchant, Yorkshire, South Carolina, Polly, 
decaitiotieal , To Trade. 
Custom Ho: London, 28** May 1774. 









Ex*, Jn°. Tomkyns.!° 








From Aprit 19 ro Aprit 26, 1774 
Embarked from the Port of London 
Janet Belton, 20, Spinster, London, Carolina, Magna Charta, R*. 
Maitland, going to her Friends. 
Tobiah Blackett, 25, Spinster, London, Carolina, Magna Charta, 
R*, Maitland, going to her Friends. 
Custom H. London, 224. June 1774. Ex4. Jn°. Tomkyns.*! 





Eee ves 











From May 10 ro May 17, 1774 
Embarked from the Port of London 
John Grafton, 25, Drawing Master, London, Carolina, Briton, 
Alex’. Urquhart, on Business. 
Nathaniel Worker, 25, Gentleman, London, Carolina, Briton, 


Alex’. Urquhart, on Pleasure. 
Custom H°. London, 5 July 1774. Ex4. Jn®°. Tomkyns.!? 








From May 17 tro May 24, 1774 
Embarked from the Port of London 


Mary Bands, 35, Widow, Herts, North Carolina, Friendship, John 
Smith, Indented Servant for Four Years. 

Mary Kenneday, 21, Spinster, Scotland, North Carolina, Friend- 
ship, John Smith, Indented Servant for Four Years. 

John Brown, 21, Book keeper, Birmingham, North Carolina, 
Friendship, John Smith, Indented Servant for Four Years. 

George Taverner, 21, Groom, Southwark, North Carolina, Friend- 

ship, John Smith, Indented Servant for Four Years. 













10 Endorsed: “The Fifteenth Week of the Emigration Account.” 
11 Endorsed: ““The Nineteenth Week of the Emigration Account.” 
12 Endorsed: ““The Twenty-Second Week of the Emigration Account.” 
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From May 17 to May 24, 1774—continued 
Embarked from the Port of London 


Edward Gilks, 22, Leather dresser, Coventry, North Carolina, 
Friendship, John Smith, Indented Servant for Four Years. 

John Forster, 24, Printer, London, North Carolina, Friendship, 
John Smith, Indented Servant for Four Years. 

Thomas Winship, 26, Clockmaker, Reading, North Carolina, 
Friendship, John Smith, Indented Servant for Four Years. 

John Darby, 40, Baker, London, North Carolina, Friendship, 
John Smith, Indented Servant for Four Years. 

William Andrews, 31, Carpenter, Surry, North Carolina, Friend- 
ship, John Smith, Indented Servant for Four Years. 

Custom H°. London, 13 July 1774. Ex4. Jn°. Tomkyns.13 


From May 24 ro May 31, 1774 
Embarked from the Port of London 
Miss Tong, 16, Spinster, London, Carolina, Pallas, J. Turner, 
going on Pleasure. 
Mr’. Ginnings, 25, Clerk, London, Carolina, Pallas, J. Turner, as 
Clerk to a Merchant. 
Mr. Molley, 30, ............, London, Carolina, Pallas, J. Turner, 
going to her Husband. 
Custom H°. London, 13**, July 1774. Ex‘. Jn®°. Tomkyns.!* 


From Jury 10 to Jury 17, 1774 
Embarked from the Port of London 
Sarah White, 56, Merchant, London, Carolina, Carolina, Jn°. 
Besnard, going on Business. 
John Detlaf, 30, Taylor, London, Carolina, Carolina, Jn°. Bes- 
nard, going to Settle. 
Sarah Detlaf, 25, Wife of John Detlaf, London, Carolina, Caro- 
lina, Jn°. Besnard, going to Settle. 
Custom H°. London, 15 August 1774. Ex‘. Jn®°. Tomkyns Assist: 
Insp". Gen!.15 


From Jury 31 to Aveust 7, 1774 
Embarked from the Port of London 
John Butler, 25, Gentleman, London, Carolina, Carolina Packet, 


John White, going to Settle. 
Ann Butler, 25, Wife of John Butler, London, Carolina, Carolina 


Packet, John White, going to Settle. 
13 Endorsed: “The Twenty-Third Week of the Emigration Account.” 


14 Endorsed: “The Twenty-Fourth Week of the Emigration Account.” 
15 Endorsed: “The Thirty-First Week of the Emigration Account.” 
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From Jury 31 to Aveust 7, 1774—continued 
Embarked from the Port of London 


Thomas Andrews, 35, Potter, London, Carolina, Carolina Packet, 
John White, going to Settle. 
William Templeman, 28, Jeweller, London, Carolina, Carolina 
Packet, John White, going to Settle. 
John Smith, 22, Cabinet Maker, London, Carolina, Carolina 
Packet, John White, going to Settle. 
Custom H°. London, 31%t. August 1774. Ex*. Jn®°. Tomkyns, Assist: 


Insp’. Gen!.16 


From Avoust 14 ro Aueust 21, 1774 
Embarked from the Port of London 

David Adkins, 22, Cooper, Lincoln, Carolina, William, Philip 
Wescott, Indented Servant. 

James Nichols, 24, Silver Caster, London, Carolina, William, 
Philip Wescott, Indented Servant. 

Thomas Winter, 21, Husbandman, Leicester, Carolina, William, 
Philip Wescott, Indented Servant. 

John Rixon, 22, Brazier & Copper Smith, Birmingham, Carolina, 
William, Philip Wescott, Indented Servant. 

Benjamin Evans, 22, Sail Cloth Weaver, Cornwall, Carolina, Wil- 
liam, Philip Wescott, Indented Servant. 

John Anthony, 21, Baker, Middlesex, Carolina, William, Philip 
Wescott, Indented Servant. 

James Smith, 21, Painter & Glazier, Nottingham, Carolina, Wil- 
liam, Philip Wescott, Indented Servant. 

Michael Delaney, 21, Husbandman, Ireland, Carolina, William, 
Philip Wescott, Indented Servant. 

Custom House London, 24** Octob- 1774. Ex‘. Jn°. Tomkyns Assist : 
Insp’. Gen!.17 


From Octoser 3 to Ocroser 10, 1774 
Embarked from the Port of London 
Rachael L’Fabuere, 40, Lady, London, Curling, going for 
Pleasure. 
Jane Bignell, 47, Servant of Rachael L’Fabuere, London, Carolina, 
London, .......... . Curling, going with M™ L’Fabeure. 
Ann Bowie, 36, Servant of Rachael L’Fabeure, London, Carolina, 
London, ............ Curling, going with M™ L’Fabeure. 
Eliz*. Batty, 16, a native of Carolina, London, Carolina, London, 
Curling, going home. 
Ann Weston, 30, Lady, London, Carolina, London, Curling, 
going for pleasure. 


16 Endorsed: “The Thirty-Fourth Week of the Emigration Account.” 
17 Endorsed: “Emigration Account. No. 36.” 
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From Ocroser 3 to Ocroser 10, 1774—continued 
Embarked from the Port of London 


John West, 28, Gentleman, London, Carolina, London, 
Curling, going for pleasure. 

John Auldjo, 15, Gentleman, London, Carolina, London, 
Curling, going for pleasure. 

Alex™. Auldjo, 16, Gentleman, London, Carolina, London, 
Curling, going for pleasure. 

Robert Dee, 33, Gentleman, London, Carolina, London, 
Curling, going for pleasure. 

Henry Houseman, 35, Gentleman, London, Carolina, London, 

Curling, going for pleasure. 


Embarked from the Port of Newcastle 


Thomas Stead, 17, Butcher, Hull, Cape Fear, Rockingham, Rich- 
ard Hopper, going to his Father, who lives there. 
Custom H°. London, 10 Novemb. 1774. Ex‘. Jn°. Tomkyns Assist: 
Insp". Gen!.18 


From Ocrtoser 17 tro Ocrosper 24, 1774 
Embarked from the Port of London 


Stephen Eglin, 25, Draper, London, Carolina, Newmarket, Gilbert 
Wilson, going to settle. 

Jasper Scouler, 30, Carpenter, London, Carolina, Newmarket, Gil- 
bert Wilson, going to settle. 

Robt. Maxwell, 18, Clerk, Scotland, Carolina, James, Isaac Thomp- 
son, going to settle. 

Willson Dabzall, 25, Jeweller, Scotland, Carolina, James, Isaac 
Thompson, going to settle. 

Bezabeer Forsyth, 22, Gentleman, Scotland, Carolina, James, Isaac 
Thompson, going to settle. 

Sarah Eastwood, 16, Spinster, London, South Carolina, Lowther, 
Tho*. Cowman, Indented Servant. 

Joseph Dyer, 21, Waiter, London, South Carolina, Lowther, Tho’. 
Cowman, Indented Servant. 

William Kenneday, 25, Peruke Maker, London, South Carolina, 
Lowther, Tho*. Cowman, Indented Servant. 

Ralph Richardson, 35, Gardener, Surry, South Carolina, Lowther, 
Tho*. Cowman, Indented Servant. 

Custom H®. London, 5** Decemb. 1774. Ex‘. Jn°. Tomkyns, Assist: 
Insp*. Gen!.19 


18 Endorsed: “Emigration Account. No. 43.” 
19 Endorsed: “‘Emigration Account. No. 45.” 
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From Novemser 7 tro Novemser 14, 1774 
Embarked from the Port of London 


From November 28 to December 6, 1774 
Embarked from the Port of London 





20 Endorsed : 
21 Endorsed: “Emigration Account. No. 51.” 
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William Ripley, 22, Farmer, York, Carolina, Mary & Hannah, 
Henry Dixon, going to Settle. 

John Sanderson, 45, Farmer, York, Carolina, Mary & Hannah, 
Henry Dixon, going to Settle. 

John Blythe, 32, Gentleman, London, Carolina, Mary & Hannah, 
Henry Dixon, on Pleasure. 

James Flatt, 25, Taylor, London, Carolina, Mary & Hannah, 
Henry Dixon, Indented Servant for two years. 

James Trenham, 22, Butcher, York, Carolina, Mary & Hannah, 
Henry Dixon, Indented Servant for two years. 


Custom H°. London, 5“ December 1774. Ex4. Jn°. Tomkyns Assist: 
Insp". Gen!.?° 


John Mackenzie, 16, Clerk & Bookkeeper, Scotland, Carolina, 
Briton, Alext. Urquhart, going to settle. 

Alexander Douglas, 22, Husbandman, Scotland, Carolina, Briton, 
Alex". Urquhart, going to settle. 

Christopher Smith, 49, Husbandman, Switzerland, Carolina, 
Briton, Alext. Urquhart, going to settle. 

Esther Smith, 35, Wife to the above, Switzerland, Carolina, Briton, 
Alex’. Urquhart, going to settle. 

Andrew Milborn, 7, Child, Switzerland, Carolina, Briton, Alex". 
Urquhart, going to settle. 

Christopher Milborn, 2, Child, Switzerland, Carolina, Briton, 
Alex’. Urquhart, going to settle. 


Custom H°. London, 13** Janry 1775. Ex*. Jn®. Tomkyns Assist: 
Insp". Gen!.?1 





“Emigration Account. No. 48.” 
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RECORDS OF EMIGRANTS FROM SCOTLAND22 


R. E. Philips to John Robinson 

Sir 

In obedience to your Letter of the 8**. of December 1773, I am di- 
rected to enclose to You, Lists of Persons, who have taken their Passage 
from the Ports of Port Glasgow? and Kirkaldy,?4* for North America 
on board the Ships Commerce-and Jamaica Packet, for the Informa- 
tion of the Right Honorable the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Treasury. 

Customhouse Edinburgh R. E. Philips 

20%, June 1775 


Port Kirkaldy An Account of Emigration from this Port and pre- 
cinct to America or other Foreign Ports from the 5%. of June 1775, to 
the 11%, d°. both inclusive. 


Emigrants on board the Jamaica Packet of Burntisland?5 Thomas 
Smith master for Brunswick North Carolina. 

Miss Elizabeth Mills & her servant going to reside in S°. Carolina 
from Dundee.?® 

John Durmmond & John Marshall Coopers from Leith,?7 goes out 
because they get Wages than in their own Country. 

John Douglas Labourer from Dundee, goes out for the above Occa- 
sion John Mills and Thomas Hill Joiners from D*. go to settle 
in S°. Carolina. 

Andrew Williamson, James Jamaison & William Mitchell Farmers 
& Fishermen from Schetland?® with their Wives & seven Chil- 
dren. 

Farmers and Fishermen go abroad because the Landholders in Schet- 
land have raised their rents so high that they could not live without 
sinking the little matter they had left. Total 20 Passengers. 


N.B. no other Emigration from this Port or precinct in the Course 
of this week. 


. Robert Whyt Coll': 
Cignes oo Paton Comp": 


22 These records are compiled from transcripts in the North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion of selections from emigration lists in Treasury Class 47, Bundle 12, in the Public Record 
Office of Great Britain, under the title, “Lists of Emigrants from Scotland to America with 
letters from Comers. of Customs in Scotland touching the sailing of the Emizrant Ships, 
1774-5.” 

23 In Renfrew County on the River Clyde. 

24In Fife County across the Firth of Forth from Edinburgh. 

25 Near Kirkcaldy. 

26In Forfar County on the eastern coast. 

27 Near Edinburgh. 

28 The Shetland Islands off the northern coast of Scotland. 
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Port Stranraer,2® An Account of Emigrants shipped at Stranraer the 
318* May 1775 on board the Jackie of Glasgow James Morris Master 
for New York in North America, with a Description of their Age, 
Quality, Occupation, Employment, Former Residence, On what Ac- 


count 
25, 


26, 
27, 
28, 
29, 
36, 
37, 
38, 
39, 
40, 
61, 
62, 


63, 


and for what purposes they leave the Country.*° 
Ja*. Matheson, 38, Labourer, New Luce,*! North Carolina, 


In hopes of good Employment. 
Jean MeQuiston, 27, , New Luce, North Carolina, 


, New Luce, North Carolina, 


Jn°. MeQuiston, 46, Labourer, Inch,*4 North Carolina, In 
hopes of better Employm*. 

Cathr: Walker, 46, , New Luce, North Carolina, For a 
better way of doing. 

Ja*. McBride, 38, Farmer, New Luce, North Carolina, The 


High rent of Land. 
Janet McMiken, 39, , New Luce, North Carolina, 


Arch*. McBride, 7, , New Luce, North Carolina, 

Eliz: McBride, 5, ............. New Luce, North Carolina, 

Jenny McBride, 4, , New Luce, North Carolina, 

Ja®. Steven, 27, Farmer, Inch, N°. Carolina, In hopes of 
better Bread. 

Chr". Steven, 23, N°. Carolina, with her 
Brother. 

Sarah Steven, 16, N°. Carolina, with her 
Brother. 

Tho*, Steven, 11, N°. Carolina, with his 
Brother. 

Jn°. Dalrymple, 40, Farmer, New Luce, N°. Carolina, The 
High Rent of Land. 

Marg. Gordon, 39, , New Luce, N°. Carolina, 

Mary Dalrymple, 19, , New Luce, N°. Carolina, 

Jn. Dalrymple, 17, , New Luce, N°. Carolina, 

Arch*, Dalrymple, 15, ............ , New Luce, N°. Carolina, 


, Ja®. Dalrymple, 11, , New Luce, N°. Carolina, 
, Ann Dalrymple, 9, , New Luce, N°. Carolina, 


b J 


Janet Dalrymple, 7, N°. Carolina, ............. 
Jean Dalrymple, 5, N°. Carolina, 
W™. Dalrymple, 2, Carolina, 


29.On Loch Ryan in Wietown County in southwestern Scotland. 

80In the order here given. the information is classified in the oricinal report under the 
following headings: number, emigrants’ names, ages years, occupation or employment, 
former residence, to what port or place bound. on what account and for what purposes they 
leave the country. 

81 Near Stranraer. 
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Port Stranraer—continued 
75, Alex'. McBride, 22, Labourer, New Luce, N°. Carolina, In 
hopes of better Employment. 
78, John Duff, 20, A Herdsman, New Luce, N°. Carolina, In 
hopes of good Employ*. 
79, W™ Eckles, 40, Shoemaker, Inch, N°. Carolina, In hopes of 
good Business. 
80, Martha McKenzie, 45, , Inch, N°. Carolina, 
81, John Eckles, 12, , Inch, N°. Carolina, 
Customh®. Stranraer 5 June 1775. 
N.B. As all the Married Women follow their Husbands and the 
Children their parents, We have inserted no Reason, for their leaving 
the Country, after their Names. John Clugston Collr. 


Polk McIntire 
Comp. 


R. E. Philips to John Robinson 


Sir, 

In obedience to your Letter of the 8**. of December 1773, I am di- 
rected to inclose to you, a List of Persons who have taken their Passage 
from the Port of Greenock,?? for North America, on board the Ship 
Christy Hugh Rellie Master bound to New York, and Georgia, and 
the Ship Ulysses James Wilson Master bound for North Carolina, for 


the Information of the Right Honorable the Lords Commissioners of 


His Majestys Treasury. 
Customhouse Edinburgh, 8** May 1775. R. E. Philips 


Port Greenock List of Passengers from the 28** April 1775, Inc!. to 
the 5 May 1775 Exclusive, [by the Ulysses James Wilson Master for 
North Carolina }.*% 

Math. Lyon, 49, Weaver, Glasgow,*+ Want of Employ. 

Mary Lyon, his spouse, 50, ............ , Glasgow, 

James Lyon, 21, Weaver, Glasgow, Want of employ. 

John Kennburgh, 24, Labourer, Glasgow, Want of employ. 

James Kennburgh, 27, Labourer, Glasgow, Want of employ. 

John McNabb, 24, Labourer, Argyleshire,*5 Want of employ. 

Jean Campbell his Spouse, 19, -............ , Argyleshire, 

Tebby McNabb, 20, to get a husband, Argyleshire, 

Doug. McVey, 30, Labourer, Argyleshire, Want of employ. 

James Buges, 27, Merchant, Edinb., to follow his business. 

Marg. Hog his spouse, 25, to comfort her husband, Edinb., -............ 

Ed. Penman D Coll 


John MeVicar D Comp 
32 In Renfrew County near Port Glasgow. 


33 The information in the order given here is classified in the original report under the 
headings: names, age, occupation, former place of residence, reasons for emigration. 

84In Lanark County on the River Clyde. 

35 On the western coast of Scotland. 
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R. E. Philips to John Robinson 

Sir 

In obedience to your Letter of the 8* of December 1773, I am 
directed to inclose to you, a List of Persons who have taken their Pas- 
sage from the Port of Greenock, for North America, on board the Ship 
Monimia Edward Morrison Master, bound for New York, and the Ajax 
Robert Cunningham Master for North Carolina, for the Information 
of the Right Honorable the Lords Commissioners of His Majestys 
Treasury. 

Custom house Edinburgh R. E. Philips 

8t June 1775 


List of Passengers from the 26** of May 1775 Inclusive to the 24 June 
1775 Exclusive.*® 
Walter Mcfarlane, 20, Gentleman, To be a Merchant, North Carolina, 
In the Ajax Robert Cunningham Master. 
Mary Menzies, 25, Lady, Going to her Husband, , In the Ajax 
Robert Cunningham Master. 
Edward Penman D. Collector 


Signed ¢ John McVicar D. Comp" 
John Dunlop Tide Surveyor 


Commissioners of the Customs in Scotland to John Robinson 


Sir, 

The inclosed Paper is a List of Persons lately sailed as Emigrants, to 
Wilmington in North Carolina, from the Port of Greenock, which We 
transmit to you Sir, for the Information of the Right Honorable the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury. 

Arch? Menzies 

Charterhouse Edinburgh, 22 August 1774. George Clerk Maxwell 

Basil Cochrane 


List of Passengers on board the Ship Ulysses James Chalmers Mas" 
for Wilmington in North Carolina.*7 

Robet McNicol, 30, Glenurcha,*® Gent", High Rents and oppression. 

Jean Campbell, 24, Glenurcha, his wife, 

Annapel MeNicol their Daug., 8, Glenurcha, 

Abram Hunter, 28, Greenock, Shipmas., To Build. 

Thomas Young, 21, Glasgow, Surgeon, To follow his Trade. 

John MeNicol, 24, Glenurcha, Workman, High rents & oppression. 


36 The information in the order civen is classified in the original report under the head- 
ings: names, age. occupation. on what account and for what purpose they go, to what place 
bound, in what ship they take their passage. 

87 The information in the order given is classified in the original report under the head- 
ings: passengers’ names, age, former place of residence, business, reasons for emigrating. 

38 In Argyle County on the western coast of Scotland. 
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Angus Galbreath, 30, Glenurcha, Workman, Poverty Occasioned by 
want of work. 

Katrine Brown his wife, 26, ............ stair , Poverty Occasioned by 
want of work. 

Angus Fletcher, 40, Glenurcha, Farmer, High rents & Oppression. 

Katrine McIntyre his wife, 40, Glenurcha, , High rents & 
Oppression. 

Euphame Fletcher, 10, Glenurcha, their child, High rents & Oppres- 
sion. 

Mary Fletcher, 6, Glenurcha, their child, High rents & Oppression. 

Nancy Fletcher, 3, their child, High rents & Oppression. 

John McIntyre, 45, Glenurcha, Farmer, High rents & Oppression. 

Mary Downie, 35, Glenurcha, his wife, High rents & Oppression. 

Nancy McIntyre, 11, Glenurcha, their child, High rents & Oppres- 
sion. 

Don? McIntyre, 8, Glenurcha, their child, High rents & Oppression. 

Christy McIntyre, 5, Glenurcha, their child, High rents & Oppression. 

John McIntyre, 4, Glenurcha, their child, High rents & Oppression. 

Duncan Melntyre, 40, Glenurcha, Farmer, High rents & Oppression. 

Katrine McIntyre, 28, Glenurcha, his wife, High rents & Oppression. 

John Sinclair, 32, Glenurcha, Farmer, High rents & Oppression. 

Mary Sinclair, 32, Glenurcha, his wife, High rents & Oppression. 

Donald McIntyre, 28, Glenurcha, Farmer, High rents & Oppression. 

Mary McIntyre, 25, Glenurcha, his wife, High rents & Oppression. 

Don? McFarlane, 26, Glenurcha, Farmer, High rents & Oppression. 

Don? McFarlane, 6, Glenurcha, his son, High rents & Oppression. 

Duncan Sinclair, 24, Glenurcha, Farmer, High rents & Oppression. 

Isobel McIntyre, 24, Glenurcha, his wife, High rents & Oppression. 

John McIntyre, 35, Glenurcha, Farmer, High rents & Oppression. 

Marg*. McIntyre, 30, Glenurcha, his wife, High rents & Oppression. 

Malcolm McPherson, 40, Glenurcha, Farmer, High rents & Oppres- 
sion. 

Christ" Downie, 30, Glenurcha, his wife, High rents & Oppression. 

Janet McPherson, 10, Glenurcha, their child, High rents & Oppres- 
sion. 

Will™. McPherson, 9, Glenurcha, their child, High rents & Oppres- 
sion. 

Will™. Picken, 32, Glenurcha, Farmer, High rents & Oppression. 

Martha Huie, 26, Glenurcha, his wife, High rents & Oppression. 

Robt Howie, 18, Glenurcha, Workman, Poverty Occasion’d by want 
of work. 

Arc? MeMillan, 58, Glenurcha, Farmer, High rents & Oppression. 

Mary Taylor, 40, Glenurcha, his wife, High rents & Oppression. 

Barbra McMillan, 20, Glenurcha, their Daug", High rents & Oppres- 


sion. 
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John Greenlees, 25, Kintyre,*® Farmer, High rents & Oppression. 

Mary Howie, 25, Kintyre, his wife, High rents & Oppression. 

Peter McArthur, 58, Kintyre, Farmer, High rents & Oppression. 

Chirst Bride, 52, Kintyre, his wife, High rents & Oppression. 

John McArthur, 16, Kintyre, their child, 

Ann McArthur, 38, Kintyre, their child, 

Jean McArthur, 20, Kintyre, their child, 

John McArthur, 28, Kintyre, their child, 

Dan! Calewell, 18, Kintyre, Shoemaker, Poverty Occasion’d by want 
of work. 

Robt Mitchell, 26, Kintyre, Taylor, Poverty Ocasion’d by want of 
work. 

Ann Campbell, 19, Kintyre, his wife, Poverty Ocasion’d by want of 
work. 

Alex Allan, 22, Kintyre, Workman, Poverty Ocasion’d by want of 
work. 

Iver McMillan, 26, Kintyre, Farmer, High rents & Opression. 

Jean Huie, 23, Kintyre, his wife, High rents & Opression. 

John Ferguson, 19, Kintyre, Workman, Poverty Occasiond by want 
of work. 

Rob McKichan, 32, Kintyre, Farmer, High rents & Opression. 

Janet McKendrick, 24, Kintyre, his wife, High rents & Opression. 

Neil McKichan, 5, Kintyre, their son, High rents & Opression. 

Mal™ McMullan, 58, Kintyre, Farmer, High rents & Opression. 

Cath" McArthur, 58, , his wife, 

Daniel MeMillan, 24, , Farmer their child, High rents & Opres- 
sion. 

Arch* MeMillan, 16, , their child, High rents & Opression. 

Gelbt McMillan, 8, , their child, 

Don? McKay, 20, Taylor, High rents & Opression. 

Dan! Campbell, 25, , Farmer, High rents & Opression. 

And¥ Hyndman, 46, , Farmer, High rents & Opression. 

Cath" Campbell, 46, , his wife, High rents & Opression. 

Mary Hindman, 18, , their child, High rents & Opression. 

Margt Hyndman, 14, , their child, High rents & Opression. 

Angus Gilchrist, 25, , their child, High rents & Opression. 

Mal™ Smith, 64, -........... , Farmer, High rents & Opression. 

Mary McAlester, 64, , his wife, High rents & Opression. 

Peter Smith, 23, , their child, High rents & Opression. 

Mary Smith, 19, , their child, High rents & Opression. 

Duncan McAllum, 22, , Shoemaker, High rents & Opression. 

Cath" McAlester, 30, , his wife, High rents & Opression. 

Neil Thomson, 23, , Farmer, High rents & Opression. 

David Beaton, 28, , Farmer, High rents & Opression. 


89In Argyle County on the western coast. 
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Flora Bride, 29, , his Wife, High rents & Opression. 
John Gilchrist, 25, , Cooper, High rents & Opression. 
Marion Taylor, 21, , his wife, High rents & Opression. 
Neil McNeil, 64, , Farmer, High rents & Opression. 
Isobel Simpson, 64, , his wife, High rents & Opression. 
Dan! McNeil, 28, , their child, High rents & Opression. 
Hector McNeil, 24, , their child, High rents & Opression. 
Peter McNeil, 22, , their child, High rents & Opression. 
Neil McNeil, 18, , their child, High rents & Opression. 
Will™ MeNeil, 15, , their child, 

Mary McNeil, 9, , their child, 

Allan Cameron, 28, , Farmer, High rents & Opression. 
Angus Cameron, 18, , Farmer, High rents & Opression. 
Katrine Cameron, 21, , his wife, High rents & Opression. 


Alex Campbell D Com" Jo Clerk D. Collt 
Pt Greenock John Dunlop TS 


The above List of Passengers is from the 12** August 1774 Inc!. to 
the 18 Augt 1774 Inc!. 
[To be continued | 





BOOK REVIEWS 


AMERICAN POPULATION BEFORE THE FEDERAL CeNsUs or 1790. By Evarts B. 
Greene and Virginia D. Harrington. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1932. Pp. xxiv, 228. $3.50.) 

The purpose of this volume is to present in convenient form 
the population data compiled by Franklin B. Dexter in his “Esti- 
mates of Population in the American Colonies,” published in 
1889 in the American Antiquarian Society Proceedings, New 
Series, V, 22-50, and by W. A. Rossiter in A Century of Popula- 
tion Growth, published in 1909 by the United States Bureau of 
the Census; the new material now scattered through many offi- 
cial and unofficial publications; and some additional data drawn 
from manuscript sources. The compilers have attempted no 
systematic interpretation of the material, being content to fur- 
nish the student with data drawn from sources properly cited 
in footnotes. 

The statistical material is prefaced by a twelve-page bibliogra- 
phy and an explanation of the methods of calculation used by the 
compilers. The data are presented under the main headings of 
general estimates of the thirteen colonies as a whole, New Eng- 
land, Plymouth, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, the Northwest, the Southwest, and Western Indians. 
For each colony or state, the arrangement is under the subhead- 
ings, general and local. Under all headings and subheadings, 
the classification is chronological. A useful index completes the 
volume. 

The compilers have drawn widely from population records 
and estimates in reports of governors, militia lists, tax lists, 
genealogies, church records, personal records, and other sources, 
and have supplied to the serious students of American history 
a single volume which will be the standard reference work on 
American population prior to the first Federal census. 

Much additional statistical material for localities could have 
been assembled from manuscript records in the various state 
depositories, but a task so comprehensive was perhaps impracti- 


{ 55 } 
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cable for the compilers. In North Carolina, for instance, the 
Historical Commission has tax lists of numerous counties prior 
to 1790, and also far more complete returns of the state census 
of 1786 than are reprinted on page 169 from the State Records. 
Apparently the printed sources have been thoroughly exploited. 
Professor Greene and Miss Harrington have placed the stu- 
dents of American history in their debt for a comprehensive and 
well-arranged handbook on American population statistics prior 
to 1790. A. R. NEWSOME. 


Rateien, N. C. 





Lorp Loupoun In North America. By Stanley McCrory Pargellis. (New 

Haven: Yale University Press. 1933. Pp. vi, 399. $4.00.) 

Here is a book which is destined to reshape a number of our 
ideas concerning American colonial history. Not only does it 
bring to light much entirely new material, but of many well 
known facts it presents interpretations radically different from 
those commonly accepted. So thorough has been the research 
in manuscript materials in both England and America and in a 
wide range of printed materials, and so sound is the author’s 
thinking, that his thesis is difficult if not impossible to contro- 
vert. Ably planned and executed, the work flows along in a 
style that is easily readable. 

The study “is neither a biography of [John Campbell, Ear! of] 
Loudoun nor a history of his campaigns. It is the story of the 
high command which he held,” that of commander in chief of 
the British forces in America in 1756 and 1757. After the dis- 
astrous defeat of Braddock the Cumberland ministry chose 
Loudoun to try to retrieve British fortunes in the New World. 
The commission issued to the new commander carried on the 
plan followed in the cases of Braddock and Shirley of having 
one man at the head of all the British forces in America; but, 
although not clearly defined, the powers granted to Loudoun 
were greater than those his predecessors had had. Loudoun’s 
commission under the great seal is indeed of the utmost impor- 
tance, for it “represents the greatest extent of authority which 
the British government ever tried to exercise over the colonies 
as a unit.” After many exasperating delays, which illustrate 
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in striking fashion the cumbersome workings of the eighteenth- 
century British government and make one wonder how it was 
possible for such a creaky machine ever to win a war, the newly 
chosen generalissimo in the late spring of 1756 finally sailed for 
America. Having landed in New York, he immediately came 
face to face with innumerable difficulties. Provincial troops 
were poorly trained, disorderly, and miserably inefficient; to 
recruit in the colonies men for the regular army was an arduous 
and thankless task; Governor William Shirley of Massachusetts, 
Loudoun’s predecessor, had mismanaged affairs and was largely 
responsible for the loss of Oswego shortly after Loudoun’s ar- 
rival in America. More ominous was the petty opposition of 
the colonial assemblies. “The basic factor in British colonial 
policy in the early years of the Seven Years’ War was a tradi- 
tional belief that the colonies would bear the chief burden in men 
and costs of their own defense. Loudoun’s task was to persuade 
them to work in unison, and he had to concentrate his attention 
as much on that as on fighting the French. For Americans 
raised a violent objection, not to assuming a share in the war, 
but to assuming it under the conditions and according to the 
formula which Great Britain imposed. Their antagonism was 
based on the fear that a standing army threatened the free work- 
ing of their colonial institutions and was to reappear even more 
markedly in the 60s and 70s when Gage was commander in 
chief.” Mainly because of this opposition the attempted mili- 
tary union of the colonies was not a success. It is true that for 
the first time in American colonial history one man “directed 
the posting of men along a fifteen-hundred-mile frontier from 
New Hampshire to Georgia.” But the essential feature of the 
kind of union Loudoun wanted was that the local governments 
should “delegate to some central group a share of their powers,” 
and this they refused to do. Not only was the military union a 
failure, but the campaign of 1757, largely because of factors 
over which the commander had no control, also turned out very 
badly. In spite of his apparent failure, however, Loudoun in 
reality had succeeded, for, in spite of all obstacles, he had built 
the military machine which was to conquer Canada. “One can 
regret that he was not given the opportunity to gain the reward 
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that he deserved,” that of being allowed to lead his troops to vic- 
tory. “He was not a great man and not a great general, but he 
certainly deserves none of the opprobrious epithets showered 
upon him.” 

Partly because of Loudoun’s failure to conquer in 1757, and 
partly for political reasons, Pitt, now in power, decided to recall 
him. Radical changes in war plans were made. The effort to 
fashion a colonial military union was abandoned; instead of 
being compelled to bear their own war expenses, the colonies 
were now informed that Great Britain would repay them what 
they spent; and Pitt from England undertook to direct military 
campaigns in their most minute detail. It is the commonly 
accepted notion that these new policies of Pitt won the war, but 
with this idea Dr. Pargellis has little sympathy. The plan for a 
military union should not have been dropped without a substi- 
tute, he says; and yet at this critical time Pitt provided no ade- 
quate substitute and allowed relations between colonies and 
mother country merely to drift. Pitt’s method of dealing with 
the assemblies did indeed bring forth large loans of colonial 
funds and large levies of colonial troops. But the method was 
extravagant, for so many colonials were not only unnecessary, 
but actually hindered the prosecution of the war. Finally, Pitt’s 
efforts to direct campaigns 3,000 miles away allowed the com- 
manders in the field too little discretion and caused long delays. 
Pitt’s policies, then, not only did much to set the stage for the 
later quarrel between Great Britain and her colonies, but actually 
seem to have delayed, perhaps for a whole year, the British con- 
quest of Canada. C. C. CRITTENDEN. 


UNIVERSITY OF NortTH CAROLINA. 





ALEXANDER SpoTswoop: GOVERNOR OF COLONIAL VIRGINIA, 1710-1722. By Leon- 
idas Dodson. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1932. 
Pp. x, 323. $3.00.) 


Royal governors sent to the American colonies from England 
have not as a rule been subjects of eulogy by American histori- 
ans. This has been due to the fact that the governors were not 
liked by the colonists. Some of them, such as Edmund Andros 
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of New England and Sir William Berkeley of Virginia, caused 
the colonists to associate the character of the governor with that 
of an arbitrary tyrant. It is a notable thing, therefore, to have 
one of the royal governors singled out for praise by all American 
writers. That has been the case of Alexander Spotswood, a 
young experienced army officer of Scotch descent who came to 
govern Virginia in 1710 as the deputy of George Hamilton, Earl 
of Orkney. 

Leonidas Dodson, instructor in history at the University of 
Pennsylvania, after a painstaking study of Alexander Spots- 
wood’s life, says he has not found any facts to warrant making 
“revolutionary appraisal” of the Governor. He has undertaken, 
rather, to write a “fuller and more unified account” of one of 
the most virile and significant personalities of the colonial period. 

Alexander Spotswood was not without defects of character, 
Dodson reveals. He was often brusque and abrupt in manner, 
and at times tactless. In the heat of controversy he showed very 
little restraint of feeling. But he had qualities which offset and 
far overbalanced these defects: great ability, indefatigable energy, 
and a broad vision. Perhaps no truer estimate of Spotswood has 
been made than that of one of his contemporaries who wrote in 
1716 as follows: “That Gentleman has really Capasity and 
Tallents to manage in high Sphere but he adheres to much of his 
Own sentiments Sometimes and thinks him Selfe ill treated if 
everybody will not think as he does.” 

While he was governor of Virginia Spotswood gained many 
distinctions. He undertook to improve the commerce of the 
colony through the development of the naval stores industry and 
the raising of hemp. He tried to reduce the size of the tobacco 
crop and to improve the quality of the tobacco marketed. His 
tobacco act of 1713 was designed to stop the raising of an in- 
ferior grade of tobacco merely for the payment of financial obli- 
gations, which practice, he said, was “breeding up too many 
persons in a fraudulent way of dealing.” He tried to improve 
the efficiency of his government, especially with regard to the 
administration of finances. He worked constantly for the 
strengthening of the defence of the colony, proposing the erec- 
tion of proper forts, a better militia system, and the mainte- 
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nance of effective naval forces in Virginia waters. He concerned 
himself with the development of William and Mary College. He 
sought to provide for the education of Indian children and to 
secure missionaries for the Indians. He was active in his efforts 
to provide an adequate and effective Established Church organ- 
ization. He made war on the pirates who infested the coasts of 
Virginia and North Carolina, capturing and hanging the famous 
Edward Thatch. These and many other things might be men- 
tioned to the credit of Spotswood. 

But the glory that has always been accorded Governor Spots- 
wood by American writers is to be accounted for by the fact 
that Spotswood threw in his lot with the colonists and became a 
pioneer in the development of an empire. Early in the Gov- 
ernor’s term of office he made an expedition across the unex- 
plored territory of the Blue Ridge mountains. From that time 
forward he tried in every way possible to effect the settlement 
and development of the West. 

Spotswood seemed more than any man of his time to sense the 
significance of the West in the development of a great empire. 
He foresaw the impending struggle between the French and Eng- 
lish over that empire and sought, as measures for insuring 
victory to the English, the occupation of western lands and the 
formulation of a broad Indian policy that would bring the In- 
dians of the West under the control of the English. 

Spotswood himself acquired many thousands of acres of land 
on the frontier. One of the famous tracts he possessed was 
located on the Rapidan River, consisting of some 45,000 acres. In 
1714 he settled forty of Baron de Graffenried’s Germans there 
and began the mining of iron ore. He established an air furnace, 
probably the first in America, for working the iron mined from 
his iron deposits. By 1720 Spotswood had decided definitely to 
live the rest of his life in Virginia. In that year he appealed to 
the House of Burgesses, with which he had been in bitter con- 
flict for five years, to codperate with him on the ground that 
henceforth he expected to reside in the Colony and could no 
longer be charged with working against its welfare. He made 
good his intention. He took up his residence on the frontier 
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after his term of office ended in 1722 and with the exception of 
a few years in England continued to live there until his death 
in 1740. 

Dodson has treated his subject from the topical rather than 
the chronological point of view, and in so doing has given a 
good account of conditions in Virginia during Spotswood’s 
time. We wish, however, more information had been made 
available to the reader concerning the private life of this vigor- 
ous, energetic, and capable man. 

F. W. CLONTZ. 


WAKE Forest COLLEGE. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives requests 
for early numbers of the North Carolina Manual, Proceedings of 
the State Literary and Historical Association, the North Caro- 
lina Booklet, and the North Carolina Day Program. These pub- 
lications are out of print. Anyone possessing duplicates is re- 
quested to send them to A. R. Newsome, secretary of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, N. C. The supply 
thus accumulated will be used to serve the cause of North Caro- 
lina history by filling gaps in the collections of libraries and 
students. 


Back numbers of the North Carolina Historical Review may 
be secured from the secretary of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission at the regular price of $2.00 per volume, or 50 cents 
per number. 


Mr. Burnham S. Colburn of Biltmore Forest was elected Gov- 
ernor General of the General Society of Mayflower Descendants 
at the thirteenth triennial meeting in Plymouth, Mass., Septem- 
ber 7. Mr. Colburn has been Governor of the North Carolina 
Society for several years. Under his governorship the state 
society established the Mayflower Society Cup which is awarded 
annually by the State Literary and Historical Association of 
North Carolina to the best book by a resident North Carolinian. 


Mr. John A. Livingstone, Supreme Court Librarian, delivered 
the address on November 23d at the presentation by members 
of the family to the Supreme Court of a portrait of Risden Tyler 
Bennett (1840-1913) of Anson County, who was colonel of the 
14th North Carolina Regiment in the Confederate Army, a mem- 
ber of Congress, judge of the Superior Court, and delegate to 
the Constitutional Convention of 1875. 


On November 11 a memorial boulder and three evergreen trees 
were presented to the town of St. Pauls by the Children of the 
Confederacy, the Junior American Legion Auxiliary, and the 


Sons of the American Legion. 
[ 62] 
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The North Carolina Archzological Society, organized at 
Chapel Hill on May 12, 1933, with Douglas L. Rights of Win- 
ston-Salem as president and Guy B. Johnson of Chapel Hill as 
secretary, held a meeting at the home of Burnham S. Colburn at 
Biltmore Forest near Asheville on October 7. The program con- 
sisted of addresses by President Rights on “North Carolina as 
an Archeological Field,’”’ by Dr. John R. Swanton of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology at Washington on “Tribes of the South- 
east, with Special Reference to Carolina Tribes,” and by Neil M. 
Judd of the National Museum at Washington on “Preserving the 
Heritage of the Past.” Those present inspected Mr. Colburn’s 
notable collection of Cherokee relics. New officers were elected 
as follows: Prof. W. E. Caldwell of Chapel Hill, president; 
Prof. Guy B. Johnson of Chapel Hill, secretary-treasurer; Burn- 
ham S. Colburn, vice president, and Prof. Ernest Seeman of 
Durham, editor of publications. 


The Confederate Museum in Richmond, Virginia, has issued a 
53-page booklet, Catalogue North Carolina Room of the Confed- 
erate Museum. 


A granite boulder on the site of Donaldson’s Tavern on the 
bank of Tar River at Rocky Mount, visited by Lafayette in 1825, 
was unveiled on November 1 in connection with the district 
meeting of the Daughters of the American Revolution. State 
Regent Mrs. Sydney P. Cooper and Kemp D. Battle of Rocky 
Mount delivered addresses. 


A marker at the site of Clay Hill, pre-Revolutionary home of 
Major John Hinton, located six miles east of Raleigh on State 
Highway No. 90, was unveiled by the Bloomsbury Chapter, 
Daughters of the Revolution, on October 7. Senator John W. 
Hinsdale of Raleigh delivered the principal address. 


Mr. Robert W. Winston of Chapel Hill delivered the Found- 
ers’ Day address at the University, October 12, on the subject, 
“Aycock: His People’s Genius.” It has been published as a 
pamphlet by the Alumni Review. Judge Winston is the author 
of published biographies of Andrew Johnson and Jefferson Davis 
and a forthcoming life of Lee. 
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The North Carolina Society, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, unveiled the first of three bronze tablets at Rendezvous 
Mountain State Park near North Wilkesboro on October 14, 
commemorating Wilkes County’s participation under Colonel 
Benjamin Cleveland in the battle of King’s Mountain, 1780. 
Judge T. B. Finley related the history associated with Rendez- 
vous Mountain and its presentation by him to the State. Dr. 
A. R. Newsome, secretary of the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission, designated by Governor Ehringhaus to represent him, 
delivered the principal address. The tablet was presented by 
Mrs. H. O. Steele, state chairman of the Rendezvous Mountain 
Memorial Committee, and was accepted by Mrs. S. P. Cooper of 
Henderson, state regent of the North Carolina Society. 


The one hundred seventy-fifth anniversary of Old Bluff Pres- 
byterian Church on the Cape Fear near Fayetteville was cele- 
brated on September 24. Rev. Marion Huske of Reidsville de- 
livered the sermon. 


The pupils of the sixth grade of Corbin Street School, Concord, 


have issued a 60-page booklet, A Short History of Cabarrus 
County and Concord, Yesterday and Today. 


The annual reunion of the DeHart family was held at Cold 
Springs near Bryson City on September 10. Mr. A. J. Hart and 
Mrs. J. H. Coffey of Bryson City are president and secretary, 
respectively, of the association. 


The Wake County Bar Association presented to the county in 
the Superior Court Room, Raleigh, November 20, portraits of 
six deceased lawyers prominent in practice in Wake County. 
The portrait of Thomas M. Argo was presented by S. Brown 
Shepherd, of Charles B. Aycock by Judge Frank Daniels, of 
George E. Badger by Ernest Haywood, of Richard H. Battle by 
Joseph B. Cheshire, Jr., of J. Newton Holding by James H. Pou, 
and of A. S. Merrimon by Banks Arendell. 


Dr. A. R. Newsome, secretary of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission, delivered public addresses at Campbell College, Oc- 
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tober 19, on “The Probiem of International Peace,” and at 
Davidson College, November 6, on “North Carolina, 1815-1835: 
An Awakening Rip Van Winkle.” 


A monument over the grave of Captain Peter Hedrick 
(1733-98), patriot of the Revolution, was unveiled on November 
80 at Beck’s Church near Lexington. The County Historian, Dr. 
J. C. Leonard of Lexington, delivered an historical address. 


Mr. Marshall De Lancey Haywood, North Carolina historian 
and formerly Supreme Court Marshal and Librarian, died at his 
home in Raleigh on September 20. He was born in Raleigh, 
March 6, 1871. He was the author of Governor William Tryon 
and His Administration in the Province of North Carolina, 
1765-71 (1903) ; Lives of the Bishops of North Carolina (1910) ; 
Ballads of Courageous North Carolinians (1914); and numer- 
ous articles and pamphlets on North Carolina history. He was 
also interested in the historical aspects of the Sons of the Revo- 
lution and the Society of the Cincinnati. He was historiographer 
of the Episcopal Diocese of North Carolina and a contributor to 
S. A. Ashe’s Biographical History of North Carolina. He col- 
lected a notable private library of North Caroliniana. 


Articles of interest to North Carolinians are Edna Muldrow, 
“The Comet That Struck the Carolinas” (Harper’s, December) ; 
Newman I. White, “Labor Helps Itself: A Case History” (The 
South Atlantic Quarterly, October) ; Mack Miller, “Back to the 
Backwoods” (ibid.); M. Ogden Phillips, “The Tariff and the 
South” (ibid.); Charles Lee Snider, “Jonah in the Bible Coun- 
try” (The American Mercury, October) ; W. W. Ball, “The ‘Dry 
South’ Dampens” (The Virginia Quarterly Review, October) ; 
Samuel Rezneck, “The Depression of 1819-1822, a Social His- 
tory” (The American Historical Review, October). 


Acknowledgment is made of the receipt of the following 
books: W. B. Posey, The Development of Methodism in the Old 
Southwest, 1788-1824 (Tuscaloosa, Ala.: Weatherford Printing 
Co. 1933. Pp. 151. $1.50) ; Constance Lindsay Skinner, Beaver, 
Kings and Cabins (New York: The MacMillan Co. 1933. Pp. 
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222. $2.50); Phillips Russell, William the Conqueror (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1933. Pp. viii, 344. $3.00); 
The Papers of Sir William Johnson, Vol. VIII (Albany: The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. 1933. Pp. xi, 1216). 


Recent accessions to the manuscript collections of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission include 164 circular letters from 
1910 to 1917 relating to the North Carolina Good Roads Asso- 
ciation, and 77 press bulletins from 1915 to 1917 of the North 
Carolina Geological and Economic Survey, presented by Dr. 
Joseph Hyde Pratt of Chapel Hill; Colonel Archibald McEach- 
ern Papers, 1748-1859, deposited by Miss Mary McEachern of 
Red Springs; C. B. Heller Collection, 1735-1906, of 377 letters 
and papers, presented by Rev. C. B. Heller, Salisbury; Julian S. 
Mann Collection, 1688-1875, deposited by Julian S. Mann of Mid- 
dletown; 3 bound volumes of The News and Observer (Raleigh), 
Jan. 1, 1884-June 30, 1885, presented by E. B. Bain, Raleigh; 
minute book of the Raleigh Assembly, Knights of Labor, 1886- 
1890, deposited by H. L. Jennerjohn, Raleigh; a collection of 
muster and pay rolls and other papers of the 4th N. C. Regiment, 


1862-63, presented by Mrs. Alfred Williams, Raleigh, as additions 
to the Bryan Grimes Collection; and four volumes of diaries and 
composition books of John M. Patrick, 1810-18. 
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